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Gore’s Ambassador’s Wife, 543 
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English—Cornwall Polytechnic Society, 15 [see also 
p- 989]. Wellington Statue, 40, 992. Count D’Orsay’s pro- 
posed Refuge for the French in London, 64, 214. The 
King of Prussia’s visit, 42, 87, 114, 132. Oxford Professor. 
ship of Poetry—Etching Club, 88. Von Humboldt ig 
London—Franklin Press, 114. English Literary Men—Mg, 
Eyre’s Expedition—Monument to Rickman, 132,—149,— 
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dert Scholarship, 231. The Earthquake—The <Acarus 
Crossi, 255. Glyptodon at College of Surgeons, 276. Haull- 
mandel’s Lithotint—Gregory’s Library, 294. Schoo! of De- 
sign, 320. Lithotint Protected, 364. Birkbeck Monument, 
383. The Sister of Burns, 407. Philological Society, 458, 
480. Statues and Casts—Dr. Payerne’s Discovery, 480, 807. 
New Knights— Mrs. Barret, 528. Wyon’s Medal Com- 
memorative of King of Prussia’s Visit, 529. The CElfrie 
Society—Wilkie Testimonial, 546 [see also p. 610,711}, 
Queen's Ascot Cup, 547. Goodwood and Chesterfield Cups, 
713. Restoration of St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, 568, 1137, 
Windows in Chichester Cathedral, 568, 1041. Raffael 
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and Scientific Assurance Company, 635. National Asse- 
ciation for the Protection of Authors—Meeting of the 
Sherwood Foresters, 636. Forcign Quarterly Review, 658, 
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Heat—The Monument, 774. Egyptian Society—Shakspeare 
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ing, 972. New Royal Academy Associates, 973. St. 
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Programmes for the Season, 41, 132, 168, 212, 231, 27% 
294, 320, 364, 506, 547, 685. Euphonicon, 713, 749. Nor- 
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Society, 955, 1066—993, 1017, 1090. . 
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mie Francaise, De Tocqueville’s Election, 41. Julien’s 
Translation of the Tao-te-King, 65. Académie des Beaut 
Arts, Le Clere’s Election, 88. French Excavations in Sicily, 
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tions, 750, 1067. Palais des Pairs, &c., 115. Parisian Im 
provements, 65, 115, 168. Ingres’ Portrait of Cherubini, &c. 
212. Dictionary of the Academy, &c., 255. Exhibition at 
the Louvre, 276. Visconti’s Election, 320. Bequest of Mdlle. 
de Champagne, &c., 344. Hétel de Ville, 383, 384. Meeting 
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Bibliotheque du Roi, 973, 1043—1016. Napoleon Monus 
ment, 1042. News from the French Travellers in Egypt, 
1066, 1067.——Musical and Theatrical—15, 115, 133, 149, 
163, 212. Malle. Rachel's Contract, 255, 276, 295, 365, 
547, 610, 685, 749, 893, 915, 955, 973, 993, 1016, 1090. 
Forcign—News from Berlin, 14, 15, 41, 88, 231, 320, 384, 
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at Boussissi, 480. Foreign Orders of Merit, 528. Quick- 
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Lowe’s Prophecy of Balaam, 108 
Lower on Surnames, 539 
Lowne’s Lectures on Physiology, 988 
Lucian, Complete Works of, 800 
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Luther, by Montgomery, 287 
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Martyrs of Provence, 869 
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Marchioness, The, by Mrs. Thornton, 501 
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Mary Queen of Scots, Letters of, 966 
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Massingberd’s History of English Reformation, 477 
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Maxwell’s Rambling Recollections of a Soldier, 131 
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made Savant, 894..Watches — Pearls — Scandinavian 
Antiquities, 934.. Comet discovered, 957..Wellesley 
Epitaph, 958.. Clement’s Sillometer, Marine Steam 
Thermometers— Metcoric Phenomena, Letter from L.— 
Statistics of Parisian Periodical Press, 974. .Madeira— 
Pekin—Geological Remains, 1020. . Pitcairn’s Island and 
Owhbyhee—Automaton, 1068—Great Northern Steamer 
—Steani-baked Bread, 1092—Mount Etna.. Artesian 
Well at Brighton—Agricultural Schools, 1116. .British 
Museum, 1139 


Miser’s Daughter, by Ainsworth, 949 

Missions, Huie’s History of, 634 

Moffat’s Missionary Labours in Southern Africa, 811 

Monaldi, 12 

Monographia Anoplurorum Britannia, 652 

Monopolies, Beauclerc on, 313 

Montgomery’s Luther, 287 

Morality, Principles of, by Dymond, 869 

Morison’s Religious History of Man, 477 

Morley Ernstein, by James, 452 

Mosquito Shore, by Young, 889 

Moule’s Heraldry of Fish, 493 

Mullen’s Cottager’s Sabbath, 746 

Mure’s Journal of a Tour in Greece, 185 

Murray’s London and Environs, 1005 

Music—[only the principal New Publications are re- 
ferred to.] 

Contemporary Musical Composers—Chopin, his ‘ Taran- 
tella,’ 18, (13 and 14}; ‘ Nocturne,’ and ‘ Third Ballad,’ 
1115: Mendelssohn Bartholdy, his * Variations Sérieuses,’ 
116; ‘Prelude and Fugue in £ Minor,’ 1115; ‘ Forty- 





Most¢—éontinued.— ~~ : ‘ 
fifth Psalm,’ 586: Moscheles, his ‘ Romance et Tarentelle 
Brillante—‘ Serenade,’ and ‘Sechs Lieder," 195: Ros- 
sini, his ‘ Stadat,’ by M. Deélécluze, 505, 586, 612, [see 
also pp. 66, 115]: Thalverg, his ‘ Notturna for the Mozart 
Album,’ 853; Arrangement of ‘ Felice Donzella,’ 1115: 
Dessauer, his ‘ 0, the Earl was fair tosee,’ 1019. Musical 
Antiquarian Society—Orlando Gibbons’ ‘First Set of 
Madrigals,’ 259, [ses also 955, 1066). Balfe’s ‘ Church- 
yard Wall’--Taylor’s ‘I will remember Thee’—‘ Jack- 
son's ‘She sighed at his Departure’—Banfield’s ‘ Expiring 
Snowdrop’—Spofforth’s ‘Oft let me wander’—Schu- 
bert’s ‘Hark! the Lark!’ ‘Who is Sylvia ?’—Spohr's 
‘This Day is Sunday,’ ‘Rippling Waters’—Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘O, come to the Greenwood’—Macfarren’s Songs, 
299, [300, 1139}. Clement White’s Songs, 300. Davi- 
son's Songs, 300, [1139]. Abel’s ‘ Better Land’—Hors- 
ley’s ‘ If Music be the Food of Love’-—Wahmsley’s Sacred 
Songs, 300, Mr. Bennet’s ‘ Fantasia Caprice’ and ‘Grand 
Sonata’—Mr. Macfarren’s ‘Overture’ to Chevy Chace, 
717, (Sonata, 1115]— Mr. Davison’s ‘Sonata’ and 
* Tarantella—Mr. Horsley’s ‘Six Melodies," 717, [An- 
dante and Allegretto, 1115]—Mr. Brinley Richards’s 
* Caprice’—‘ The Pirnce of Wales’s Album,’ (Mr. Lincoln, 
Mr. May, and Mr. Jewson’s Compositions), 717. Charles 
Dibdin’s Songs, 806. Schulz’s (E.) ‘Romanza Capri- 
cioso,’ 853. Flower’s ‘Hymns and Anthems’—‘ The 
Lyra’—Daniel’s Psalmody of Scotland’ — Neukomm's 
‘Psalms and Hymns'—Hackett's, Novello’s, and Lloyd’s 
*Psalmists’—‘ English Hymn-Tune Book,’ 1043. Czerny’s 
‘Op. 705'—Kalliwoda’s ‘ Valse Pathétique,’ 1115. ‘* Mes- 
siah’'—‘ Acis and Galatea,’ 172. ‘Union Tune Book’— 
* Christian Month,’ by Miss Mounsey, 260. Music for 
the People—News from Paris, 44, 132. Hullah’s First 
Great Choral Meeting, 347. Third, 568. Part Music, 
by Hullah, 635, 1043. ‘ Part Singing,’ ed. by the Author 
of ‘The Singing Master,’ 685. ‘Singing for the Million,’ 
by Mainzer, 686. Mr. Hickson’s Farewell Address, 716. 
Result of Wilhem Method in Paris, 1090. Testimonial 
to Hullah, 993, 1066. ‘Church Music in Italy,’ by Feétis, 
339. Pelzer’s Pianoforte Playing, 1015. Ogden’s Holy 
Songs and Musical Prayers—Smart’s (H.) Songs, 1134. 
Mudie’s Songs—Bendixen’s Songs — May's, Dibdin’s, 
Horn’s, Loder’s, Barnett’s, Severn’s, Caunter’s Songs— 
Zeta’s Songs—Mrs. Norton and Miss Cowell’s Songs—De 
Pinna’s ‘ Vocalist’s Preceptor,” 1139 
Sacred Harmonie Society—Solomon, 168; Joshua, 195; 
Israel in Egypt, 276; Letter from an Amateur, 365; 
Anthem Concert—Comments on Report, 549; Samson, 
973; Handel's Utrecht Jubilate—Engedi, 1044. Quar- 
tett Concerts—1st, 168, 2nd, 235, 3rd, 276, 4th, 320, 5th, 
365, Gth, 411. Ancient Concerts—|st, 236, 2nd, 323, 3rd, 
365, 4th, 388, Sth, 411, 6th, 435, 7th, 460, 8th, 483, 
Philharmonic Concerts—I\st, 260, 2nd, 323, 3rd, 365, 4th, 
411, 5th, 460, Gth, 508, 7th, 549, 8th, 586, New Directors, 
995.—Mr. Henry Russell's Concert, 236. Royal Academy 
Concerts, 278. Willy and Griesbach’s Concert, 348. 
Madame Huerta and Miss Flower'’s Concert —Mangold’s 
Concert — Mrs. Fiddes’ Concert —Wilson’s Concerts — 
Russell's Concerts, 388. Miss Orger’s Concert—Misses 
Pyne’s Concert—Blewitt’s Concert, 410. Madame Cara- 
dori Allan's Concert, 431, Professional Choral Society's 
Concert, 431, 586. Thalberg’s Concerts, Ist, 460, 2nd, 
509. Rubenstein, 460. Molique’s Quartetts, Ist, 483, 
2nd, 531, 3rd, 550. Benedict's Concert, 483. Blagrove 
and Parry's Concert—Madame Dulcken'’s Concert—Dor- 
rell’s Concert, 509. Suciety of Female Musicians, 549. 
Miss Hawes's Concert, 549. Mendelssohn's Organ-Play- 
ing, 550. Kiallmark’s Concert—Chatterton's Concert, 
531. Ronzi's Concert—Balfe’s Concert-—Hamburg Con- 
cert, 586. Norwich Festival, 774, 893. Notes on the 
Festivals, 893. Subscription Concerts, Ist, 933, 3rd, 
1017. Concerts, St. James's ‘bheatre—Mendelssohn's 
Psalms, 995 
Nabob at Home, 1038 
Napier on Algebra, 111 
Napier’s (Commodore) War in Syria, 422 
Napier’s Excursions in Mediterranean, 828 
Napoleon Pourtrayed, 523 
Narrien’s Elements of Geometry, 1108 
National Gallery—Mrs, Jameson’s Guide to, 139; 172, 
173; Hand-book to, 452, 528, 658, 972, 1041 
Naval Club, by Barker, 1086 
Neander’s History of Christian Church, 38 
Needlework, Lambert’s Hand-book of, 609 
Neighbours, The, by F. Bremer, translated by Mrs. 
Howitt, 949 
Nest of Ninnies, 883 
Newfoundland, Excursionsin, by Jukes, 755, 798 
—————— in 1842, by Bonnycastle, 755 
Newstoke Priors, by Miss Wellinaten, 274 
New Testament from the Geneva ed. of 1557, 477 
New Year's Eve ina Pauper Lunatic Asylum, 65, [see 
also pp. 29, 88, 683, 852] 
Nicoll’s Poenis, 910 
Niger Expedition—News of, 40, 64, 67, 610, 685; 
Capt. Trotter's Report to Admiralty, 113, 168, 430; 
News of the Kite, 805; Close of, 1016; Report on 
Model Farm, 1064; [see also pp. 165, 168, 191] 
Noel’s Rhymes and Roundelayes, 746 
Nomenclator, The, by Dr. Scudamore, 583 
Norway and the Laplanders, by Milford, 740 
Notes of a Half-pay in search of Health, by Jesse, 10 
Notes of a Traveller, by Laing, 53 
Nucius Nicander, Second Book of Travels of, 107 
Ovituary: Mr. Charles Scott, Sig. Blangini, 15; 


Mr. E. Howard, 41; M. Duval, M. Montizon, 88; Mr. Du- 
crow, 114; Rey. T. D, Fosbroke, 132; Capt. Huddart, 133; 





Str Atexander~Burnes;-+46; Herr Krag, 
Comte Simeon, M. de:Montiéon, M. de la Berge, 163: M 
Jouftroy, M. Roger, M. Parant, M- Guenepin, the Widow | 
of Mozart, 256; Mr. Frend, 257; Earl of Munster, M. Chie. ! 
rubini, 277; Rev. C. Otway, Prof. Heeren, 294; Mr. Al 
Forbes, 295; Madame Lebrun, 344; Mr. P. Kelly, 366.) 
M. Andre, of Offenbach, M. Bocquilion—Wilhem, 40g. 
Dr. Ferdinand Vogel, 430; M. Bertin de Veaux 430; 
M. Dumont d’Urville, 430, 458, 875; M. le Comte Lag.’ 
cases, 458; Sir R. K, Porter, 479; Mr. R. Mudie, 430, $37, 
M, Elleviou, 480; Mr. Henry Hennell, 528; Dr. Arnold, 
547, 565, 821; Mr. T. H. Lister, Mr. Petrich, Mr. EF. 
547; Mr. Yates, 568; M. de Sismondi, 610; Bishop 
Meath, 657 [sce also p. 914]; M. Broensted, Csomg de 
Koros, 659; Baron Larrey, 713; Mr. John Bani, 733; 
Dr. Maginn, 774; M. de Sommerard, 775; Mr. Long. 
man, 789; M. Buret, 789, 892; Capt. Freycinet, 789; Dr, 
Treland, 805; Mr. Ivory, 853, 1136; Mr. F. Wilkin,’s53. 
Sir W. Ouseley, 836; Lieut. Wellsted, 932; Rahl, M. A 
de Laborde, 933; Grace Darling, 934; Mr. Allan Cun. 
ningham, Dr. Channing, 954; M. Bonlariger, M. Miel 
M. Jovet, 955; Chodrue Duclos, 957; William Hone, Dr. 
A. Allen, 972; Rey. E. Daniell, 973, 993, 1014; La, 
Calcott, Mr. John Varley, 1015; M. de Rocea, 1016; ¥ 
Vestris the Dancer, 1067; Mr. J. S. Hawkins, Mr. J. g, 
Rokewode, 1068; Mr. A. B. Lambert, Sir C. Bell, 1137, 
O’Brien’s Lawyer, 947 
Old Red Sandstone, by Miller, 523 
Oliver's History of Witham Lodge, 145 
——w— Star in the East, 145 
O'Neill’s Drunkard, 312 
Orderson's Creolana, 989 
Oriental Translation Committee—Chodzko’s Persian 
Poetry, 782, 848; The Sanhita of the; Sama Veda, 
by Dr. Stephenson, 910; The History of Hydur 
Naik, trans. by Col. Miles, 969 
Orientals, the Sacred Books of the, by Pauthier, 655 


OriGinat. Portry—A Voice of the Birthday, by 
F.B., 13; A New Year's Carol, by R. 0. D., 13; Hymns 
from the Greek of Gregory Nazianzen, by E. B. Barrett, 
39; Weep not for him that dieth, by F. Brown, 65; 
The Unworn Crown, by F. Brown, 165; The Picture of 

the Dead, by F. Brown, 253; Castles in the Air, by C. 

Mackay, 338; Spring, by T. Westwood, 380; Song after 

a Toast, by C. Mackay, 426; The Becalmed, by E. L. 

Montagu, 453; Lines, by L. S. Costello, 453; The Land 

of Liberty, by F. Brown, 477; Streams, by F. Brown, 

565; The Painter’s Despair, by F. Brown, 708; Love 

aweary of the World—The Lover's Second Thoughts of 

World-weariness, by C. Mackay, 731; The ‘Stabat- 

Mater,’ 746, [see also pp. 65, 115, 504, 586, 612]; The 

Unanswered, by F. Brown, 773; On the late Eclipse, by 

FP. brown—The Horoscope, by E. L. Montagu, 787; An 

Autumn Sabbath, by J. Gibson, 804; A Claim in an 

Allegory, by E. B. Barrett, 818; The Winds, by T. 

Westwood, 871; The Voices of Futurity, by F. Brown, 

891; Lines presented with some Flowers, by T. West- 

wood, 911; Autumn, by F. Brown, 914; Sonnet on 

Mr. Haydon’s Portrait of Mr. Wordsworth, by E. B. 

Barrett, 932; All things do love us, by T. Westwood, 

951; When wintry skies are overcast, by C. Mackay, 

1039; To —-, a Christmas Reminiscenee, by —, 

1109; The Year's Farewell, by F. Brown, 1136 


Ouseley’s English Melodies, 563 

















































Painting, British, French, or German, by Scott, 795 

Painters, Characteristics of, by Reeve, 291 

Painting, History of, by Kugler, 219,245, 272 

Palfrey, The, by Leigh Hunt, 785 

Pantology, by Park, 909 

Paris, a Few Days’ Stroll about, 682 

New History of, by De Gaulle, 523 

Park’s Pantology, 909 

Parker’s Poems of Past Years, 850 

Pauthier’s Sacred Book of the Orientals, 655 

Payne's Introduction to Nautical Almanac, 970 

Peel, Memoirs of Sir R., 970 

Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage, by Dodd, 188 

Percival Keene, by Marryat, 802 

Peregrine Bunce, by Hook, 609 

Persecuted, The, by Dansey, 950 

Persia, Poetry of, collected by Chodzko, 782, $48 

Petit Courrier des Dames, 8 

Petit on Church Architecture, 106 

Philosophie Nuts, by Johnson, 188 

Phineas Quiddy, by Poole, 1062 

Phonography, by De Stains, 818 

Photography—Prof. Barnard’s Communication to Prof. 
Silliman, 44, [see also pp. 687, 734}; Letter from 
Sir J, Herschel, 748; Art of Copying Engravings, 
by Mr. Hunt, 989 

Physiology, Lowne’s Lectures on, 988 

Pickering’s Expectant. 338 

Picture Sales, 458, 480, 506, 528, 560, 568, 874 

Pictures of Christian Life, by Wilmot, 38 

Pierce’s Village Pencillings, 563 

Pilgrim of Glencoe, by Campbell, 222 

Plants, Growth of, in Glazed Cases, by Ward, 656 

Plighted Troth, 726 

Pocock’s Life Assurance, 146 

Poet Architects, 477 

Poets, Book of the, 497, 520, 558, 706, 728 

Poetical History of England, by Meeres, 730 

Poetry for the Million, 1059 

Political Philosophy, 224 
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Pe Phineas Quiddy, 1062 


d the Actor, by Wolfensberger, 1108 
Poper tion Comparaive Cnty by Cyrus Redding, 429 
ce Returns, 
aoe Shillings, and Pence, by Martin, 931 
I's View of Undulatory Theory, 188 
Pratt’s Pictorial Catechism of Botany, 763 
Presets made by Louis XIV., Catalogue of, 683 
Presidents of the United States, Addresses and Mes« 
of} 813 
“aulx’ Questiones Mosaice, 313 
Hees of Fame, The, by Youatt, 188 
prichard’s Insanity.in elation to Jurisprudence, 1037 
__--— Natural History of Mankind, 797 
prince’s Hours with the Muses, 542 [see also p. 932] 
Prince of the Mountains, 786 
professions, Moral and Intellectual Influence of, by 
Archbishop of Dublin, 247 
y Tax. by Wells—A Guide to, 869 
Prophecy of Balaam, by Helen Lowe, 108 
Psalms, Good’s Outlines of, ed. by Neale, 869 
Pulling’s bd and Port of London, 656 
Punch, 4 
Questiones Mosaice, by Priaulx, 313 
Quetelet’s Treatise on Man, 560 
Quinola, Resources of, by Balzac, 311 
quorra, Becroft's Voyage, 165, [see also pp. 168, 191] 
Rambles in Switzerland, 111, 147, 166 
Rambles in the Country, by Sherwood Forester, 379 
Rambling Recollections, by Maxwell, 131 
Raumer’s England in 1841, 2838 
Reboul’s Poems, 361 
Reddie’s Inquiries in International Law, 699 
Reeve’s Characteristics of Painters, 291 
Reeve’s Conchologia Systematica, 146, 730 
Reformation (English) Hist. of, by Massingberd, 477 
in Provinces of France, by Jameson, 981 
Report of Poor Law Commissioners on Medical Cha- 
nities in Ireland, 681 
Restoration of St. Mary’s, Redcliffe, 1014, 1137 
Revels at Court, by Cunningham, 309 
Rhine, The, by Victor Hugo, 123 
Rhymes and Roundelayes, by Noel, 989 
Richards’s Daily Remembrancers, 1062 
Ride on Horseback to Florence, 270 
Riemer's Communications about Goethe, 83 
Rights of Persons, by Stewart, 536 
Right of Search, by an Englishman, 453 
Rio's History of Breton College, 655 
Rioters, The, by Martineau, 930 
Ritter’s Colonization of New Zealand, 1006 
Roberts s Etymological Dict. of Geology, 583 
Robinson's Refutation of Wellsted’s Attack on Lord 
Valentia, 902 
Rogerson’s Voice from the Town, 1085 
Roman Sepulchres, by Campana, 516 
Romanism and Dissent, by Tidemore, 818 
Romsey, Spence on Abbey Church of, 38 
Rosenmuller’s Biblical Geography, 38 
Rotteck’s (Von) Hist. of World, 291 
Rudolf of Varosnay, by Blackwell, 762 
— (Lord John) Correspondence of Duke of 
ford, 1105 
Rutilius and Lucius, by Wilberforce, 188 
Rymer’s Life of St. Anselm, 523 
Sadler, Memoirs of, 243 
Silamandrine, by C. Mackay, 803 
Sindbach’s (Mrs.) Giuliano de Medici, 1062 
Sugeant’s Unknown, 563 
——— Christian’s Sunday Companion, 970 
Sivage, Richard, by Whitehead, 931 
Saville’s Kavah Kaplan, 312 
Samper through Italy and the Tyrol, 682 
Schiller’s Bride of Messina, by Lodge, 829 
Schonberg on Chain Rule, 38 
School for Wives, The, 131 
Schulz’s Influence of Welch Tradition, 38 
Scotch Courtiers, by Catharine Sinclair, 984 
Scotland, History of, by Tytler, 606, 631 
Sot on British, French, or German Painting, 795 
Scott's Journal of Tour to Waterloo and Paris, 292 
Scott's Residencein the Esmailla of Abd-el- Kader, 447 
Scott (the Rev. H. J.), Recollections of Life of, 634 
Scottish Popular Biography, by Anderson, 786 
Sttibe’s Verre d’Eau, 333° 
Scriptural Illustration of Genesis, by a Layman, 64 
Scripture Herbal, by Lady Callcott, 970 
Scudamore’s Nomenclator, 583 ° 
Secret Associations, 1134 
Self-Devotion, 970 
Serial Publications, 583, 584 
Servians, The, 834, 850 
vigné (Madame de) and her Contemporaries, 56 
kespeare Society, 383; Fools and Jesters—Nest of 
Ninnies, 883; Heywood’s Edward the Fourth, ed. 
by Field, 1107; Revels at Court, by Cunningham, 





by Halliwell, 1131 
——— edited by Collier, 603 
Shakspere illustrated, and ed. by Knight, 603 
Merry Wives of Windsor, Letter from Halli- 
well,66; Zimonof Athens, Letter from Mr, Singer, 436 
Shakspearian Cowards—Monsieur Parolles, 274; An- 
cient Pistol, 380; Sir Andrew Aguecheek, 453; 
Thersites, 526 
Shapter on Climate of South Devon, 803 
Sharp’s Oration to Shakspeare Lodge, 145 
Sharpe’s Egypt under the Romans, 157 
Shaw's Dresses and Decorations of Middle Ages, 723 
Sherwood’s Fairchild Family, 131 
Shilling’s Worth of Nonsense, 762 
Short Hand, by Hargreaves, 12 
Siberia, Conquest of, 970 
by Cottrell, 1053, 1082 
Sights and Thoughts in For. Churches, by Faber, 452 
Sinclair’s Scotch Courtiers and the Court, 984 
Sintram, 524 
Sir Henry Morgan, 227 
Sketches from a Student’s Window, 564 
Slater’s Shadows of Thought, 745 
Sleep, Anatomy of, by Binns, 926 
Smith's Athelwold, 730 
Odes and Sonnets, 931 
Societies: [The more important papers only are 
referred to.] 
Ashmolean Sociely—Twiss on Sepulchral Circles at Carrow- 
more, 17; Bigge on Animal Kingdom, 321 
Asiatic Sociely—Newbold on Mounds of Ashes found in 
India, 42; Newbold on Hindu Processes of Quarrying and 
Polishing Granite, 115; Newbold on Copper Districts at 
Nellore, 193; Wilson on Mahabharata, 233; Newbold 
on Mineral Resources of Southern India, 297, 529, 569; 
Earl of Munster on an Ancient Dress— Alexander on 
Lingam Worship in Tennessee, 408; Anniversary Meet- 
ing, 431; Morley on the MS. of Jami al Tuarikh, 994; 
Royle on Cultivation of Silkworm at Kandahar, 1017; 
Cunningham on City of Sankasya—Royle on words Ony- 
cha and Nakhi, 1091; Macdonald on Dehra Dhoon, 1113 
Astronomical Society—17, 170; An. Meet. 257, 321, 432 
Botanic Society—235 
British Architects, Institute of—Willis on Vaults of Norwich 
Cloisters, 133, 170, 233, 387; Willis on Gothic Tracery, 
481: Hittorf on Roof of Paris Panorama, 715, 1114; Re- 
storation of St. Mary's Redcliffe, 568, 1014, 1137 
Chemical Society—235; Anniversary Meeting, 322, 994, 1067 
Civil Engineers, Institution ef—VPremiums awarded, 114; 
Cotton’s Memoir of Capt. Huddart, 133; Richardson 
on Port of London, &c. 170; Wilkinson on Sheathing, 
193, 234; Timperley on Kyanizing, 234, 259, 322; 
Moseley’s Indicator—Jones on Breakwaters, 347, 387; 
Mallet on New Mode of raising Ships, 387; Nixon on 
Tunnels between Bath and Bristol, 408; Combe on 
Marshall's New Flax Mill—Stephens’s Description of 
Explosion at Penydarren, 432; Redman on Maplin 
Sand Lighthouse—Denton on Model Maps—Clutter- 
buck on Chalk Basin of London, 508, 530; Atkinson 
on Coal Pits in North of England—Conrad on Canal 
at Katwyk, 570; Adie on Bridges of Bolton and Preston 
Railway—Hood on Changes in Structure of Iron, 571; 
Birch’s Account of Bridge over the Thames at King- 
ston—Curtis on Self-acting Signal for Railways—Davi- 
son on a Well—Macneil’s Description of Calder Via- 
duct—Palmer on Harbour of Port Talbot, 715; Pre- 
miums Awarded and Proposed, 1017 
Electrical Society—43, 92, 194, 433, 459, 571, 956, 995, 1137 
Entomological Society —193, 322, 387, 716, 916 
G. uphical Soctety—Letters from Kiepert —from Prof. 
Chaix of Geneva, 90, 994; Letters from Dr. Beke, 
91, 1090; Chesney and Alderson’s Letter—Symonds's 
Letter from Auckland—Alexander on Country West of 
Rocky Mountains, 115; Harris’s Expedition into Abyssi- 
nia, 168 [see also p. 459]; Stanley's Cruise in Indian 
Archipelago—Jamieson and Becroft’s Account of Benin, 
168 [see also pp. 165, 191]; Dieffenbach on Chatham 
Islands, 233; Murder of Dr. Forbes—Sotheby’s Letter 
from Affghanistan—Miller’s Notes on South America— 
Schooleraft’s Tumulus at Gravebreck Flats—Gawler on 
South Australia, 295; Letters from Willshire about Abu 
Bekr, 212, 346, 994; Schomburgk on Rivers of British 
Guyana, 346; Wilkinson on Natron Lakes of Egypt, 
386; Beck on Valley of the Jordan, 459, 508; Dieffen- 
bach on Earth's Surface—Murchison on Ural Moun- 
tains, 569 [see also p. 570]; Hoskyn’s Survey of South 
Coast of Asia Minor, 714; Ross’s Account of Expedition 
to the South Pole, 993 [see also p. 838]; Letters from 
M. Schomburgk, Mr. Badger, Dr. Robinson, Mr. Burnes, 
994; Report on Falkland Islands, 1042; Parish on Map 
of Pekin, 1090 
vological Sociely—Owen’'s Description of Six Species of 
Marine Turtle, 16; Letter from MM. Dufrénoy and Elie 
de Beaumont, 17; Buckland on Diluvio-Glacial Pheno- 
mena in Snowdonia, 42; Strickland on Bristol Bone- 
bed, 43 [see also p. 506]; Moore on Fossil Bones—Col- 
thurst on Great Brent Embankment, 169; Brodie on 
Fossil Plants at Bournemouth—Pearce on Ammonites, 
170; Owen on the Missouri Mammalian Remains, 191 
{see also p. 385]; Lyell on Recession of Falls of Nia- 
gara, 233; Sharpe on Sonth of Westmoreland—Anni- 
versary Meeting, 256; Murchison on a Salt Steppe 
south of Orenburg—Herschel on Freezing Cavern— 
On some Phenomena observed on Glaciers, 296; New- 
bold on Rock Basins—Phillips on Cavern, &c. in Mex- 
ico, 344; Logan on Coal Fields of Pennsylvania—Mur- 
chison on the Tchornoi Zem. 345; Koch on the Tetra- 
caulodon, 385 [see also p. 191]; Murchison, De Verneuil, 
and Keyserling on Flat Regions of Central and Southern 





Fewixe, Journey to, by Royer and Vaez, 475 ~ 309; First Sketch of Merry Wives of Windsor, ed. | SOCIETIES—continued. — 


Russia, 385; Ick on Superficial Deposits near Bi 
ham—Everest on Well-water in the vicinity of Delhi— 
Lyell on Tertiary Formations in Virginia, 506; Mur- 
chison, &c., on Geological Structure of the Ural Moun- 
tains, 570 (see also p. 569]; Owen on Geology of West- 
ern States of North America, 1042 [see also p. 615] 
Horticultural Society—116, 171, 193, 234, 322, 347, 432, 458, 
547, 875, 956, 1067, 1090 
—— Society—116, 171, 193, 235, 322, 347, 432, 1042, 
09 
Medico-Botanical Society—1114 A 
Microscopical Society—43, 133, 194, 432, 734, 956, 1043 
Numismatic Society—132 
Paris Academy of Sciences—19, 116, 134, 172, 196, 236, 
261, 300, 324, 411, 436, 484, 509, 532, 550, 572, 636-7, 
661), 686, 734, 750, 775, 807, 823, 838, 877, 894, 916, 957, 
996, 1016, 1019, 1044,1092, 1139 
Royai Society—Moseley’s Calculating Machine, 115; King 
of Prussia’s visit, 132, 169; Drach on Diurnal Tempera- 
ture of Earth's Surface, 384; Kane's Contributions to 
Chemical History of Palladium and Platinum—Fielding 
on Influenza, 385; Daniell’s Sixth Letter on Voltaic 
Combinations—Y orke's Barometrical Observations, 506; 
Forbes on Transparency of Atmosphere, 713; Powell's 
Experimental Researches on Elliptic Polarization of 
Light—Lefroy on Influence of Moon on Atmospheric 
Pressure, 714; Anniversary Meeting, 1041 
Royal Society of Literature—324, 344 
Society of Arts—193, 234, 259, 298, 323, 346, 387, 459, 956, 
995, 1018, 1043, 1091, 1114 
Statistical Society—Porter on Enumeration of Inhabitants 
of Great Britain, 15, 1114: Goodwin on Two Sicilies, 91; 
Ashworth on Trade at Bolton, 192; Anniversary Meet- 
ing, 297; Porter on Commerce of Russia, 298; Weld on 
Railway Accidents, 431; Weld on Accidents in Coal- 
Mines in Belgium, 480; Weld’s Statistics of Working 
Classes in St. George’s, Hanover Square, 1018 
Zoological Suciety—B853, 956 
Bairisu Association: 365. Manchester—Meeting of Gen. 
Committee—Report of Council— Treasurer's Report, 567. 
Gen. Meeting—President’s Speech, 596. Meeting of 
Gen. Committee. Monday. Wednesday. List of Grants, 
597, 598. Remarks, 598. Steps taken by Cork Com- 
mittee, 1016 
Sec. A.—Brewster on Meteor. Obsery. at Inverness—Rus- 
sell on Abnormal Tides (with two diagrams), 587. Dent's 
Chronometrical Experiment—Frodsham on Pp 
tion Balance—Baily on Reduction of Stars—Report on 
L.A. Catalogue of Stars—Herschel on Reduction of La- 
caille’s Stars—Report on Foreign Scientific Memoirs— 
Brewster on new Neutral Point—Powell on Elliptically 
Polarized Light—Russell on Waves, 588, 589. Talbot 
on Telescope, 637. Brewster on Luminous Lines, Solar 
Spectrum, &c.—Ifodgkinson on Resistance of Air—On 
Strength of Stones, &c., 638 [see also p.718). Peacock 
on recurring Decimal Fractions—Walker on Oceanic 
Waves, 639. Braschman on Analytic Theory of Equili- 
brium and Movement—Jacobi on Analytical Mechanics, 
660. Report of Commissioners for Weights and Mea- 
sures—Harris on Plymouth! Meteor. Observ. 661. Na- 
smyth on Stratification of Clouds—Bessel on Astrono- 
mical Clock—Osler on Subdividing of Time—Brewster 
on Rays of Spectrum, 662. Herschel on Co-operative 
System of Magnetic Observation—Scoresby on Perma- 
nent Magnets—Sykes on Meteor. of Coorg, 663. Brew- 
ster on Dichroism of the Palladio-chlorides of Potassium 
and Ammonium, 664 [see also p. 686). Brewster on 
Crystalline Reflection, 636. Moser on Photography, 687 
[see also p. 989]. Brewster on Geometric Forms, &c. of 
Spaces which receive Solar Rays—Hamilton on express- 
ing Arbitrary Functions—Hopkins on Meteor. of North- 
ern Atlantic—Goodman on Electricities, 687 
Sxc.B.—Liebig on Organic Chemistry, 589 (see also p. 666). 
Blyth on Sulphtrie Acid, 591. Haidinger on Museum 
at Vienna—Playfair on Oxides—Mercer on Catalytic 
Action—Hunt on Light on Seeds and Plants, ‘613. 
Powell on Application of circular Polarization—Dau- 
beny on Organic Matter in Surface Soil—Joule on Heat 
of Combustion—Daubeny on Magnesian Limestone For- 
mations—Nasse on Blood and Bones of Domestic Ani- 
mals, 614. Davies on Purification of Coal Gas—Bromeis 
on Cyanuret of Potash—Leigh on Product from Coal 
Naphtha—Bunsen on Kakodylic Acid—Bromeis on the 
Compounds of Carbon and Iron, 639. Richardson on 
Magnesian Limest 640. Mallet on Action of Air 
and Water on Iron, 687. Erdmann on Hamatoxylin— 
De Moleyns on Voltaic Combination—Schénbein on pe- 
culiar Condition of Iron—Williams on Combustion of 
Coal, 688 (see also 619, 620, 693, 790, 954). Ure on analy- 
zing Cast Iron—Graham on Thermometrical Researches 
—Playfair on Caryophyllin, 688 . 
Sec. C.—Rogers on Appalachian Chain, 591. Report of 
Earthquake Committee, 592, 593. Stark on Glaciers, 
593. Owen on W. States of N. America, 615 [see also 
p. 1042}. Phillips on British Belemnites—Agassiz on 
Fossil Fishes of Devonian Bystem, 615, 616. Griffith on 
Fossils of Carboniferous Limestone of Ireland, 640. 
Phillips on Microscopic Structure of Coal—Williamson 
on Origin of Coal, 641. Binney on Lancashire Coal 
Field, 664. Brodie on Insects in the Lias of Gloucester- 
shire. Clay on Boulders in Valley of Calder—Dawes 
on Vegetable Remains in new Red Sandstone of Staf- 
fordshire—Hawkshaw on Fossil Footsteps at Lymm— 
King on N. Coast of America—Williams on Stratified 
Volcanic Products of West of England, 665. Report of 
Committee on Railway Sections—Murchison on Stri- 
ated Surface of Rocks and Parallel Undulations—John- 
ston on Chemical Geology, 688. Owen on Fossil Mam- 
malia, 689. (Letter from Mr. Charlesworth on, 660, 
Reply to, 734). Buckland on Slab of Plymouth Limestone 
—Lankester on Magnesian Limestone—Daubeny on do. 
—Schoolcraft on Action of the N. American Lakes, 689 











vill THE ATHENEXZUM 


Tales for the Young, 524 

Tariffs, Commercial—France, 703; Belgium, 846 

Taylor on Climate of Pau, 803 

Taylor’s Edwin the Fair, 675 

Taylor’s (Dr.) History of British India, 1134 

Romantic Biography of Elizabeth, 515 

—— Tour in Manufacturing Districts of Lanca- 
shire, 739, 761 

Teichelmann and Schiirmann’s Outlines of Aboriginal 
Grammar of South Australia, 849 

Temperance Emigrants, by Dunlop, 450 

Templars, Knights, Addison’s Hist. of, 31, 58 : 

Temple Church, 654, 992; Addison's, 1010; Felix 
Summerly’s, 1085, 1089 

Tempter and the Tempted, by Baroness de Cala- 
brella, 563 

Temugin, 165 

Tennyson's Poems, 700 

Terry’s New Zealand, 1006 

Testament (Old), Hume's Search into, 38 

Testamentum Novum, Gr. et Lat., by Jager and 
Tischendorf, 763 

Texas in 1840, by an Emigrant, 128 

— Maillard’s History of, 128 

THEATRES: 
Adelphi—Breach of Promise of Marriage, 196 
Covent Garden—Guy Earl of Warwick, 19. Wives as they 
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SocieTIES—Brit. Assoc. continued. 

Src. D.—Richardson on Ichthyology of New Zealand, 593 
—Report of Committee for Preservation of Animal and 
Vegetable Substances— Moore, Jardine, &c., on Salt 
Water Parasites on Salmon— Blackwall on Palpi of 
Spiders, 594. Peach on Growth of Purpureus Lapiillus, 
616. Lankester on Dates of Flowering of Plants and 
Migration of Birds—Blackwall on Species of Ichneumon 
—Strickland on Vitality of Seeds, 617. Royle on Cul- 
ture of Cotton in India—Strickland on Haleyon Smyr- 
nensis, 642. Webb Hall on Promotion of Vegetable 
Growth—Playfair on Liebig’s Application of Chemistry 
—Reade on Liebig’s Theory of Fallow Crops, 666 [see 
also p. 589). Allder on three new Species of Mollusca, 
667—Hodgkin on Human Race—Daubeny on Agave 
Americana—Report on Nomenclature of Zoology, 690 

Sec. E.—Williams on Auscultation, 594. Erichsen on 
Coronary Circulation—Shaw on Blood — Dr. Fowler's 
Case of Deafness, Dumb and Blind Williams 
on Oiled Silk, 617. Bardsley’s Case of Monstrosity 
—Catlow on Birth and Mortality of Childhood, 618. 
Laycock on Vital Periodicity, 643. Wilson on Litho- 
tomy and Lithotripsy—Carson on Bronchial Tubes— 
Richardson's Case of Asphyxia—Carson’s Case of Pa- 
ralysis—Clay’s new Form of Pessary—Fowler on Thera- 
peutics, 690 

Src. F.—Mrs. Gilbert on Spade Husbandry —~Noble on 
Factory System, 594. Capital Punishments in Lanca- 
shire from 1782 to 1841. Parkinson on Registers of Col- 
legiate Church of Manchester—Porter on Loan Funds in 
Treland—Shuttleworth on Vital Statistics of Spinners 
in Manchester, 618. Shaw on Police Cases in Manchester 


Tristan D’ Acunha, 565 
Triumph of Music, by Blind Bard 
Trollope’s Belgium since 1830, 84 
Trollope’s (Mrs.) Visit to Italy, 884, 906 
———— Ward of Thorpe Combe, 312 
Truman on Food, 1039 
Trumbull’s Autobiography, 555 
Truth without Prejudice, 523 
Tupper’s Author’s Mind, 338 
Turning, Hand-Book of, 869 
Two Admirals, by Cooper, 248 
Tytler’s History of Scotland, 606, 631 

Leila in England, 583 

Undulatory Theory, by Baden Powell, 188 
United States in 1841, by Sturge, 158 
Unknown, The, by Sargeant, 563 
Usborne’s Tales of the Braganza, 708 
Vale of Obscurity, by Crocker, 335 
Vacher’s Parliamentary Companion, 1842, 188 
Valery’s Curiosités et Anecdotes Italiennes, 501 
Vallés—Sur la science de la Calcul, 64 
Vavasour’s Last Tour, 653 
Vedder’s Poems, 989 
Véricour’s (De) Milton and Epic Poetry, 783 
——— — Modern French Literature, 581 
Verses, by a Poor Man, 335 
Vigne’s Travels in Kashmir, 579 


— 


of Cicestria, 683 
6 





were, 67. Elena Uberti: 


—Heywood’sStatistics of Oxford and Cambridge—Porter 
on Monts de Picté in Ireland, 619. Ashworth on Value 
of Property in South Laneashire—Jones on Commercial 
Statistics of France in 1840—Ashton on Vital Statistics 
—Woolcombe on Statistics of Plymouth—Gardiner on 
raining and Industrial School at Manchester, 667. 
Sykes on Vital Statistics of five large Towns in Scotland 
—Alison on the Destitution and Mortality of some of 
the large Towns in Scotland, 690. Report on Vital 
Statistics of Manchester, 691 
Sec. G.—Vignoles on Railway Sections —Bateman on 
self-acting Weir (with diagram)—Vignoles on straight 
Axles for Locomotives, 595. Fairbairn on Combustion 
of Coal, 619. Jucks’s Model of Furnace for consuming 
Smoke—Waddington’s Patent Boiler, &c, 620 [see also 
pp. 688, 693). Bucke on Pressure of Earth against Walls, 
643. Robison on Wood-Paving Blocks—Grantham on 
Iron as a Material for Ship-Building—Russell on Form 
of Ships—Vignoles on newly-invented Carpet Tapestry 
—Sleigh on a Floating Breakwater, 644. Nasmyth on 
Locomotive Axles, 667. Fairbairn on Blast Iron — 
Vignoles on Rails and Railways, 668. Prosser’s new 
Method of making Earthenware—Russell’s Indicator of 
Speed in Steam Vessels—Vignoles on Concrete or beton 
in Breakwaters, 692 [see also p. 971]. Schwabe’s Method 
of Spinning Glass, 692. Shaw on Steam Engine—Clegg 
on dry Gas-meter— Bergeron on Locomotives — Wil- 
liams on Combustion of Smoke, 693 [see also pp. 620, 
688, 790, 954] 
Softness, 452 
Some Loose Leaves from my Portfolio, 989 
Song without Rhyme, 292 
Songs of the Sword, by Andrew Ferrara, Jun., 313 
Sonnets, Book of, ed. by Woodford, 745, 869 
Sopwith’s Geological Models, 564 
South Sea Islanders, by Dunlop, 450 
Spain, Borrow’s Bible in, 1080, 1105 
Two Years in, by Dembowski, 828 
Sparkes’s Introduction to Chemistry, 338 
Spence on Abbey Church of Romsey, 38 
Spring-Tide, 763 
Stanford’s Rambles, &c. in Thuringian Saxony, 447, 
' [see also p, 484] 
St. Anselm, Rymer’s Life of, 523 
Star in the East, by Oliver, 145 
St. Aubin’s The Deformed, 786 
St. Genevieve, ag of, 1127 
St. Mary’s Redcliffe, Restoration of, 568, 1014, 1137 
Steam-Engine, Hoblyn’s Manual of, 1012 
Steel’s Sermons preached at Harrow, 164 
Steininger’s Life and Adventures, by Diezel, 863 
Stevenson's Marine Surveying, applied to Engineer- 
ing, 971 
Stewart’s Rights of Persons, 336 


Mr. Stretton’s Guido, 92. 
Irish Heiress, 150, 196. Bubbles of the Day—Comus, 
213. Marriage of Figaro, 260. White Cat, 300. La 
Sonnambula: Miss Kemble’s Amina, 323. Close of 
Season, 435, 460, 461. Opening: Love’s Sacrifice— 
Gertrude’s Cherries, 822. Semiramide: Mrs. A. Shaw's 
début, 876. Jealous Wife: Mrs. Salzberg’s dcbut. 
Richard Ceeur de Lion, 894. Macbeth, 916. Secret 
Marriage: Mrs. Shaw's Fidalma—The Turf, 957. The 
Tempest, 973. Changes of Management, 1017, 1044. Miss 
Kemble’s Retirement, 1115. Artaxerxes, 1136. King 
John and Magna Charta, 1139 


— German Opera, 411, 459. Die Vestalin, 460, 529. Mdlle. 


Lutzer’s début, 549. Les Huguenots, 572. Close, 586 


Drury Lane—Opening—Merchant of Venice: Mr. Hud- 


son's and Mr. Compton's débuts—Every one has his 
Fault: Mr. Macready’s Mr. Harmony—Miss Ellis’s 
dcbut—Two Gentlemen of Verona: Miss Fortescue’s 
début—Harlequin and Duke Humphrey’s Dinner, 19. 
The Gamester, 67. The Windmill—Point of Honour, 
134. Acis and Galatea: Mr. Allen’s Damon, 149, 172. 
Prisoners of War, 150. Gisippus, 195. Students of Bonn, 
300. Plighted Troth, 366, 435, 460. Close of Season: 
Mr. Macready’s Address, 484. Opening: As You Like It 
—Marino Faliero—F ollies of a Night, 876. Rivals, 894. 
Road to Ruin—Othello, 916. King John, 933. Eton 
Boy, 957. King Arthur, 995. Love for Love, 1019. 
Patrician’s Daughter, 1091. William Tell, 1139 


Haymarket—Land of Dreams—Mr. Stuart's Iago—Master 


Webster's Hamlet, 19. Mr. Stuart and Miss Bennett in 
* Provoked Husband,’67. Marriage, 133. Woman Hater, 
196, 300. Mr. and Mrs. C. Kean, 323. Mr. and Mrs. 
Kean in ‘Gamester’ and ‘Lady of Lyons’—Mr. Ray- 
mond’s debut, 348. Mrs. Nisbett’s Widow Cheerly, 435. 
Mr. and Mrs. Kean, 460. Beaux’ Stratagem—As You 
Like It, 484. Rose of Arragon, 531, 550. Mr. O’Neil’s 
debut, 550. Peter and Paul, 636. Sir Giles Overreach, 
&e. 717. Locomotion, 791. Alma Mater, 838. Grand- 
father Whitehead, 853. Curiosities of Literature, 854. 
Mr. Buckstone’s return, 916. Belle of the Hotel—Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam’s return, 974. Madame Vestris’s appear- 
ance, 996. Cure for Love, 1044. The Dowager, 1068. 
Way of the World, 1115. Riquet with the Tuft, 1139 


Her Majesty's Theatre—Giselle : Mesd. C. Grisi and Fleury 


and M. Perrot’s débuts—Gemma di Vergy: Mdlle. Mol- 
teni, Sigs. Guasco, Santi, and Panzini’s débuts, 260. 
Lucia: Ronconi’s début—Guasco's Edgardo, 348. L’Elisir 
d'Amore, 365. Norma: Signora Gramaglia and Signor 
Stella's débuts—Beatrice di Tenda: Signora Frezzolini’s 
début, 387. Torquato Tasso: Madame Ronconi’s début 
—La Fiancée: Mdlle. Guy Stephan, 411. Lucrezia 
Borgia: Signor Poggi’s début—Signor Lablache’s Don 
Alfonzo, 435. Le Cantatrici Villane—Cerito’s return, 
484. Mercadante’s Elena da Feltre, 508. Il Barbiere: 
Guasco’s Comte Almaviva, Persiani’s Rosina, Ronconi’s 
Don Basilio, 531. Rubini’s return, 549. Alma, 612. 
I Puritani, 586, 612. Don Giovanni, 612. Rossini’s 
Stabat, 612 [see also 66, 115, 505, 586, 746]. Cosi Fan 
Tutte—Malek Adel, 717. Close, 775. 


Villa Rustica, by Parker, 188 

Village Pencillings, by Elizabeth Pierce, 563 

Villemarqué’s Tales of Ancient Bretons, Songs of 
Brittany, 629; [see also pp. 360, 378, 734] 

Voice from the Town, by Rogerson, 1085 

Voltaic Battery, What is a, by Zornlin, 833 

Wade's Systematic Zoology, 682 

Waddington’s Newstoke Priors, 274 

Waldenses, Considerations on Condition of, 209 

Walker’s Pathology, 228 

Walker’s Architectural Practice, 165 

Wallbridge’s Bizarre Fables, 762 

Waltham-on-Sea, 656 

Ware’s Wakondah, 745 

Ward's Growth of Plants in Glazed Cases, 656 

Ward of Thorpe Combe, by Mrs. Trollope, 312 

Waterloo and Paris, Scott's Journal, 292 

Wealth of Individuals, Corbet’s Enquiry into, 203 

Webster on Medical Pupils in Bethlem Hospital, 523 

Weddle on Solving Numerical Equations, 1038 

Wellbeloved’s Eburacum, 1135 

Welis Cathedral, 1041; Letter from Mr. Cockerell, 
1065 

Wellsted’s Attack on Lord Valentia, Robinson’s Re 
futation, 902 

Westminster Abbey, by Cunningham, 1005, 1034 

Wetzlar on Mineral Springs of Aix-la-Chapelle, 803 

Whately’s Na Kingdom of Christ, 36 

Whewell’s Mechanics of Engineering, 7: Letter from 
Prof. Whewell, 64 

Which is the Wiser? by Mrs. Howitt, 87 

Whist, its History and Practice, 1133 

Whitehead’s Richard Savage, 931 

Wicksteed on Cornish Engines, 161 

Wilberforce’s Four Sermons, 634 

———  Rutilius and Lucius, 188 

William Langshawe, by Mrs. Stone, 846 

Williams’s Homerus, 164 

——_—— Practical Geodesy, 971 

Willich’s Income Tax Tables, 910 

Willis’s Principles of Mechanism, 7, [see also p. 64) 

Wilmot’s Pictures of Christian Life, 38 

Wingfield’s Solitude, 746 

Wolfensberger’s Pope and the Actor, 1108 

Woollen and Worsted Manufacture, by Bischoff, 583 

Wordsworth’s Poems and Borderers, 757 

Work and Wages, by Mrs. Howitt, 931 

Worrell’s Edwy, 523 

Wortley’s Maiden of Moscow, 292 : ‘ 

Wright’s Biographia Britannica Literaria, 965 


Wye, History of, 1135 
Wyoming, Poetry of, 222 
Yarrell’s British Birds, 730 
Yearsley’s Contributions to Aural Surgery, 682 
Yemen, Botta’s Travels in, 3 
Youatt’s The Price of Fame, 188 
Young's Algebraical Equations, 1038 _ 
—_ Cubic and Biquadratic Equations, 164 
Young’s Residence on Mosquito Shore, 889 
Yucatan, the Ruined Cities in (with four wood-cuts), 
1086, (with six wood-cuts) 1109 
Zachary Cobble, 313 
Zaida, by Evans, 313 
Zanoni, by Sir E. L. Bulwer, 181 
Zealand (New), by Terry, 1006 
——— Colonization of, by Ritter, 1006 
by Heaphy, 1006 
Zimmerman, Poems from, by Aletes, 450 
Zingari, The, 1012 
Zoology, Systematic, by Wade, 682 
Zornlin’s What is a Voltaic Battery? 833 


— French Plays—M alle. Rachel’s Ariane, 572 
Lyceum—435, 461, 484, 532, 550, 637, 718 
Miss Kelly's Theatre—996 
New Strand—461, 484, 637, 717, 791 
Olympic—461 
Sadler's Wells—461 
St. James's Theatre—French Plays—134. Perlet, 150, 172, 
214. Plessy, 320, 411. Déjazet’s debut, 431. Deéjazet’s 
Comtesse de Tonneau, 509. Bouffé’s début, 529 
Surrey—461. Operas, 637 
Thornton’s Marchioness, 501 
Thuringian Saxony, Stanford’s Rambles &c., 447, 
[see also p, 484] 
Tibullus, trans. by Reynolds, 165 
Tidemore’s Romanism and Dissent, 818 
Surrey, Hist. of, by Brayley and Britton, 524,656 | Time and Timekeepers, by Thomson, 1039 
Surveying: Williams's Practical Geodesy—Castle’s | Timon of Athens, New Reading—Letter from Mr. 
Land pe we and Levelling—Marine Surveying | _ Singer, 436 
applied to Engineering, by Stevenson, 971 | Tischendorf’s Greek Testament, 849 
Switzerland, Residence in, by Mrs. Strutt, 1079, 1103 | Trench’s Poems from Eastern Sources, 633 
Syria, Expedition to, Hunter’s Narrative, 38 | Trevor Hastinges, 338 
Syria, War in, by Napier, 422 | Trip Home, 682 


St. Michael's Mount—see History, §:c. of Highgate.— 
Letter from A. B. G., 342 ; Letter from Zz. 484 

Stodart’s National Ballads, 449 

Stone’s (Mrs.) William Langshawe, 846 

Stonehenge, 708 

St. Palisse, Marvellous History of, 929 

St. Paul to the Romans, by Heinefetter, 869 

St. Petershurgh, by Kohl, 375, 401, 815, 832, 1012 

Strawberry Hill, by Lady Morgan, 252; Collection, 
293, 317, 340, 363; Sale, 383; The Coins, 545 

Street's Leaves from Eusebius, 971 

Strutt’s Residence in Switzerland, 1079, 1103 

Sturge’s Visit to United States, 158 

Surnames, English, by Lower, 539 
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the Rev. T. aie: ,°8 a 
BOARDERS. 
al ‘s Gounagier’ by Miss Mann. Souter & Law, Fleet- 





S pt i8L1 INGTON PROPRIETARY 
biog 's Callens. fter or the bene Choltioss tanidetn re re 

ls, the you Gentlemen were declared to be ev 
titled to Lines Atwell ae zi... Williams, Sanders, w i 
—Fourth C Swifts Fifth Classy Bireb, School ‘wil 


Ee smeweee. o MONDAY. INDAY, 17th Jan. Inquire of the Head 


and forwarded 
3, Guat Mak Malaquais, Paris, or at the Athenzum Office, Lond 


with ont M 





for the Stamped 
. For France, and other Countries not re 
foams 1 RA TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE.] 


LECTURERS, ARTISTS, SC SCULPTORS, 
AND OTHERS. —TO Se LET, in ithe Neighbow of 

Port: mpn-square, A RGE ROOM, 32 oe t by 27, coe 18 
high, lighted from the roof, = two fire 
: oN rebt, * Sohchors 


entrance.—Particulars may be had of 
GTUDENTS i in GEOLOGY, _ MINERALOGY, 





No. 7, Rathbone-place. 
or CONCHOLOGY, can be supplied with bd » eateeaire 
congepment of Specimens ‘to illustrate these interes 
or with Elementary Collections, carctuliy 
“7 described at 2, 5, 10, 20, to 50 Guineas — 
NANT, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, Landon. — = 
e 


J, Tepnant has soot Ma amme 
Fossils, and some new cal Models in mca invent 
. F.G.S., 9 illustrate “ry nature ‘of, Pieter 


T. with, 
ults, Veins, &c., sold in sets, from 2. to 


. each, 





ay Pete By DANTE.—Mr. Maniort1, 
x < Greek and Latin Literature in the Uni- 

hor of a work on the Hist 

‘i ontion Saga rot delivering « COURS 
inten’ oO ve a 

eer on Dat ne before an suleace of Ladies and 

ed in the study of the Italian language. 

on the Life and Genius of Dante—his 


mm the Ci Character of each of the three 
s of b 


ato in Italian and lish. 
: Tagen Pistorical Remarks un cack: Conve, 
Subseri iption Terms for Ge whole Corse, of Thirty Lectures, 
Fiv. The bee Ah tures, Two Guineas. 
be delivered ahd Wednesday and Satur- 
aD 
or vtarther particulars a ply to, 





elon, 





on Sat papel 
“y , A~-4 Saunders Otley. 
50, Ci ipstroe it; Mr. Role , Berners-street; Mr. Mo- 
int, 17, William- Greet berana: or at Mr. Mariotti’s apart- 
ents, 59, onshire-street, Portland-place. 
RT-UNION OF LONDON. 


President. 
His Rovat Hicuness rue Duxe or Camprince. 


Ca 7 M: 
Atkineoo, Yo* SE R.S. F.S.A. 
1 faa eeeee 6 Ba, award Be: 
Esq. F. Wi nm oe ee id . 
Benjamin Bond abba, Esq pt hs Ge Keattben tee vo Bg. 
epee Mist, Esq 
William ster 
F.L.S.’ 


T. Moore, Esq. F. aS A. 
ee oe ee 


George Morant, 
George Jobn pan , Esq. 
° Richard Morris, Een, 
hos. L. Donaldson, Fed; obn Noble, Esq. 3. A. 
William Ewart, Esq. M.P. 
‘ oin, Esq. 
th. M 











E. Haw 


Lewis Pocock, Esq. F.S,A. 
We. Hon.’ the Lord Prudhoe 
rthur W. “heck, Esq. M.A. 
2 . Troughton, Esq. 

D, Alderman 
™m 





Edward 


Honorary Secretaries. 
George Godwin, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A., 11, Pelham-crescent, 
rompton 
Lewis Pocock, Esq. F.S.A.,29, Montague-street, Russell-square. 


Tre Lists for the, year ending in March next are NOW | 
yment of Subscriptions is earnestly | 


OPEN, and an immediate 
Fequested, to enable the Committee to make advantageous ar- 

remgoments for the ensuing Drawing. 

Subscribers of the year 1841, will, in the course of the 

sent year, peouive, for each guinea subscribed, 
of an Engravin cHEVALIER, from 
picture, *THE 

ill ng oe entitled to im 
Warn, from Hitton’'s peters. 
_ The Committee's last 
be had'on application at t 
daily, from 12 till5o bee 


rav ing 


n Eng Ny Ww. 
OTe RETURN UNA.’ 
Office, where attendance is given 


By order 
Office, 73, Great Romel-sreet, 


T. E, JONES, 
Clerk to the Committee. 
Bloomsbury, Jan. 1, 1841. 








pils. 
Lake’ " ‘T70, Fleet-street, where prospectuses may be 
TWICK- 


rton 
DUCATIONAL INSTITUTION, 
ENHAM.—The scholastic labours of this Establishment 
will be resumed on the 20th Instant. Its object is to give that 
education which embraces the formation of character, along 
ha REAL, as well as a verbal, intellectual instruction, The 
Institution is conducted as fat. as possible on the plan of a 
ily. The principal, Mr. RaymMonpo pe Verticour, resided 
two years, at the same time, as Professor and on a Mission, at 
M. de Fellenberg’s establishment at Hofwyl; and he endea- 
vours to blend a moral education and general culture with the 
classical instruction usually given, thus forming a careful a 
Hamatic course of training—physical, moral and intellectul. 
ie is assisted by Members of the University of Cambridge.— 
References of the first order. 


OMMERCIAL SCHOOL. Gothie Hall, En- 
field. Be paicces by WEARE, Son and Successor to 
the Rev. W. a AB, acknowledges with gratitude 
the long scntinend Patronage of his numerous Friends. He 
Tespectfully invites a personal jeegection of his School and 
Premises, and begs to inform his Friends and those Parents 
Whoare desirous of combining domestic comfort and liberal 
treatment witha sound and useful education, that he continues 
Teceive Pupils on his usual moderate terms. Accommoda- 
tion for Parlour Boarders. Vacations one month each, no 
intermediate holidays, nor day scholars admitted. The present 
Yacation terminates on the 15th inst. 


Rev CATION.—A retired Officer of the Army, 
a4 an Etonian, and well connected, wishes to receive into 
hist family one or two sons of Noblemen or Gentlemen, to be 
cated with his own sons. He resides near a Proprietary Col- 
. Where the means of education are of a high order, mgetnee 
% preparatory to the Universities or the Military C Colleges ; 
whi ile, under the roof of the Advertiser, the treatment of — 
's will ip no respect differ from that of bis own sons. 
aces unexceptionable,—Address, by letter, X.Y.Z., South. 
#™pton Buildings, Holborn. 














AMATEUR FENCING, 

R. ROLAND takes the liberty of informing | 
mateurs of Fencing and Pupils desirous of practising 
only under Mr. R 
they can have the use of his Fencing Rooms. Gentlemen who 
may have Seen Improperiy tausht, or who have had ten ortwelve 
lessons of Fencing to ena le them to practi | together, will find 
r. Roland's mode of dire: oting a arranging their * Assauts 
d@ Armes,’ of Lotes-wing. | of considerable advantage ; and, if they 
are attentive, Mr oland can insure a correct manner of 
Fencing without the necessity for Mr. Roland making assaults 
with them. Gentlemen attended at their own houses on the 

same plan. Lessons in Fencing and Single-stick, as usual. 
Mr. Roland trusts that the experience of thirty- three years 
at the Royal Military Academy, and his successful tuition 
among Nob 


his abilities. 


| 
For further information apply to Mr. Roland, 54, Great Queen- 


street, Lincoln's Inn-fields, at 
till Eleven o'clock. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, ETC. 


APIER MACHE WORKS, 15, Wellington- 
street North, Strand.—CHARLES F. BIEL EF ELD. begs 
to inform Architects, Builders, &c. that in addition tothe Volume 
of Patterns already published, he has now produced 40 new En- 
gravings (which may rately at 6¢. each). ‘The com- 
plete work now comprises nearly ed patterns of works in every 
style, actually manufactured in Papier Maché, and on sale: 
consisting of Picture and Glass Frames, Cornices, Mouldings, | 
owers, and every species of decoration — walls, &c. 
The excellence of the improved Papier naments in 
architecture is now , falls unde: erst ‘and. ae etted by the first | 
architects, and by the most eminent builders in London and the 
provinces. —The above folio roune 3 is sold. bound complete, | 
a tariff of prices, at3guineas. Papier Miché Tea Trays in 
vadlety of design. 


ome, generally, every Morning 





panied -- a letter-preds descriptions; the latter can 





Sales by Auction. 
reg are ROOMS. 
Messrs. SOUTHG ates & 80! bra. to, apnounce the following 


FINE oot eetee of BOOKS, chiefly 


THEOLOGICAL, commprisiag many of the best Stand 
se removed from the Country; among which are, 
Synops a Crtticorem 5 vets. fine. ‘foes: calf—Nov. i -9- im 

etstenii, 2 vols.—Cave. Historia Literaria, 2 vols, 
Gibson's Preservative 


ainst Po: 3vols.—Lightfoot's W. 
2 vols.—Henry’s Bible, 5 vols. ccaltScheuchaer Physique 
8 vols.—Bacon'’s Works. 8. L.—ENCYCLOPADIA ue Sucrée, 
TANA, 20 ron —Johnson’s Dictionary, by Todd, 4 vale, 

Patritk wth, &c. Commentary, 8 ale. calf—D eat y ai 
Mant Bible 3 vols.—Baxter's Works, by Orme, 23 vols. . 
mers’ I itistsry 7 Dictonery. 32 gl half russia — fon’s 
Natota! i ood, 20 vols. calf extra tlawe ant 

8, 17 vols, calfontra— Light ‘s Works, 
by Pitman. ‘s Wo R calf—Bi 
ham's pen, ts Ecclesiastice, 10 vols.  Waterland’ s Works, 

vols.—Owen on the Hebrews, 7 vols.—Newton’s (Bp.) Wo rks, 9 
vols.—Gibbon* A —omee Empire, 8 vols. calf extra—several Black 


Letter vaATo 
A LUABLE LAW LIBRARY, the pro- 


perty a a poo removing fro from the Temple. 


A Fine Collection of ANCIENT and MODERN 
ENGRAVINGS, with a few CABINET PAINTINGS by the Old, 


ters, &c. 
“Also, A Large Collection of BOOKS in Quires, 
mR. of some very V aluable Remainders. 


Messrs. S. & Son also begto announce, that ei have received 
instructions from the Assignees of Messrs. BANCKS & CO. 
Booksellers, Manehester, to prepare for —— Cogethat an 
tensive Assortment of various iting Pa 
several Velgal le Remajnders in ee 

be o w ready, at the Offices 


Slaten Saletts Balke” = heeth Bs 


OUITIERS SUBSCRIPTION READING 
OOMS, ‘59, Pall Mail.—These Rooms consist of a Re: 

ing and a Writing Re on. ¢ a Stranger's Room for. Ld use 0! 

Members a oms, &c. Their imme- 














an tmpre ssion | 
3 oh Ww. I NIGHT'S | 
AINT’S DAY,’ o a persons now snbsc ribing ! 


eg with a.List of Sehseribeds, may | 


Roland's superintendence and direction, that | 


lemen and Gentlemen, many of whom rank with the | 
first Amateurs in the kingdom, will be sufficient testimony as to | 


a Re 
diate proximity to the Pabnon te m most Ba 
to Gentlemen attending Ly th "Majesty's Levers and peaviss 
ng A). ti {Ch d Ce rr rc titdope ta 
ooms the atteption o ere yunen am ntry Gen 
| in particular i invited. The terms of me tion are 8 Guimees 
Pear it is intended to limit the number of Members to 150. 
GRATIS AND POSTAGE FREE, 
HURTON’S HINTS to SECRETARIES of 
BOOK SOCIETIES—Terms of Subscription, and Catalogue 
of Additions to his Library, during the year 1841. 
Terms ror A Sincie Famivy. 


The Youneeceofe 5 0 am 40 - £10 % 0O- 
Half Year .- 30 we 212 6 i) 
Quarter ssesese i 16 0 « ti 6 or 
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OOKS for PERUSAL and RETURN 
HORNE & Co.’s LIBRARY, 105, Cheapside.—W. orks 4 in 

every department of Literature forwarded or perusal to all 
parts of the Country. Terms of Subscription from Two to - 
Guineas per apnum and upwards, according to the almetlbers 
quired. ‘The great extent of this library insures to Sulse 
an advantage not to be met with in any of the numerous aaee 
lating libraries in London, viz., the immediate supply of the 
Books wanted, whether new or old, and in any department of 
Literatare. Book Societies are s' -r—F at the rate per annum 
of i121. 12s, for every 30 volumes, and may choose (heir own books 
from the Publisher's catalogue or otherwise, and exchange them 
for others at pleas asure. 








Just published, gratis and postage free, 
HE PROSPECTUS of the NEW SY STEM 
for SUPPLYING Families and B Tr Sox aotie e » all pests 

of the United Kingdom with all the NEW Pt CATIONS, 
| offering the following enprocesented advant: vyess UK just pub- 
lished, gratis, and postage free. Being wholly unconnected 
with any metropolitan delivery of publications, ¢ the whole sup- 
| ply is devoted to the nse of Country Subscriber: he distance 
of the establishment from the City being mut hb nearer than the 
west end of the metropolis, the material expense to a Country 
reader in carriage and porterage is considerably reduced, ar- 
rangements having been made with the various carriers and 
coach proprietors to that effect. Terms may be had on appli- 
cation to the Librarian of the Camberwell New Public Subscrip- 

| tion Library, Camberwell-green. 


AYRES & SON’s OLD BOOK ESTABLISH- 
NT removed from 54, Paternoster-row, to 33 BED- 
FoRD-S: TREE C ovent-garden, is pow qartieg 99 n solely by 
THOMAS BA YNES, who day issucs 
LOGUE of BOOKS at GRE. PLY RE DUC ED P lie ‘es, which, 
| upon application, will be forwarded, free of expense, to any 
! part of the United Kingdom, 








THE ATHENA®UM 


[Jan. 1 











REDUCED IN PRICE. 
ITFORD’S HISTORY of GREECE, with 
the Author's final haditions and Corrections; to which 


fixed a new Memoir, by his ber, Lord roy the 
erences and Quotations carefully revised, an Chrono- 


the 
thology greatly amended from genet 's ns Hel- 


illiam King, 8 vols. 8vo. latest and ane the best 

in, , A Loy printed on fine wove pa hot pressed, 

Trait thor. Published by Mr. “Cade i. 1838 ; 

sy tioth. double lettered ; pub. at 4/. 4s., reduced to 2/. 12s. éd, 
In respect to this new an Faproved edition, one re ther most 
eminent scholars of the present day has expressed his 2 Sonne, 
that “the increased advantages given to it have doubled the original 


watue of ork.” 
%@* In consequence of advertisements recently put forth, an- 
f pounetng the small edition in 10 vols. printed in 1835 (which has 
off) - the latest and best, Mr. Bohn feels bound, in 
Fostice to his own property, ee conteadios that statement, and to 
pall particular atontiee } to th oreatell e fact, that the stare 
Library Edition, published by Mr. adellin A, C not onl pe | the 
latest vi much the — perfect, being atly correcte: 
improved, as the editor expressly declares in his prefece, © mberein 
= ane “That the previous small edition which bears his 
over. ‘o the press in 1833 -with- 
out out bis s keowledge. and that an opportunity was thas lost to him 
amending many errors, and of directing his attention to the 
separate sources from which further improvements wer. 
thered. In this new octavo edition (which is the thi 
fist, edited by King, 
careful revision of 
ose who, notwithstanding the superiorit: ofthe last Library 
edition” in 8 vols. 8vo., prefer the small one in 10 vols. (the size 
ofthe Waverley Novels), may be supplied with the latter by the 
advertiser, bound in cloth and lettered, at the low price of lis. 


HENRY G. BOHN, 4 anv 5, YORK-STREET, COVENT- 
GARDEN. 








) these deficiencies have been re 
th text and notes, as well as by addi i 





A BARGAIN IN BOOKS. 


ITFORD'S HISTORY of GREECE, 10 vols. 
for 16s. 6d., complete ; containing the Author's Lael S-. 
sooee and Additions, (rerrinTeD VERBATIM FRO 
N 8 vols. 8vo., with Memoir, &c. by LORD REDESDAL ES the 
eoneine Edition revises and corrected, with Rotes 
G, +, and published by the late Mr. 
12mo. cloth lettered, I6s. 6d. ; Inge ished at 22. = 836. 
G. W. pledges his word that a set Books so correctly printed and 
beautifully executed in ae. — was oor 
— at anything near so lo as 16s 
A Sheet Catalogue of Teast and Modern 
Second-hand Books, selected from his extensive Stock (priced 
extremely low). published (Gratis) gery month, may be had 
(post free) in any part of the United Kingdom, on the day of 
publication, aa py tiT sending their address toG. WILLIS'S 
WAREHOUSE, GREAT PIAZZA, COVENT- 








‘N OVERNMENT LONG and TERMINABLE 
NNUITIES—The attention of the Holders of the above 
font. which end in the Years 1859 and 1 is directed to 
the elaborate and _long-published Rates of the ‘PROMOTER 
LIFE ASSU RANCE an ANNUITY COMPANY, for Dererrep 
Sum and Dergrred "ANNUITIES; by which at a present mode- 
rate sacrifice from their Incomes, they can secure, when the 
above Funds shall terminate, either a certain Sum or an Annuity 
during the remainder of of the Holder's Life. SAWARD, Sec 


9, Chatham Place, Blackfriars, London. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
wered b cial Act of Parliament 
ADVANTAGES OF THe E ARGUS LIFE ASSURANCE 








Just published, at 4 and 5, York-street, Covent-garden, 


el th G. BOHN’s GUINEA CATALOGUE 
S, in one remarkably thick volume 8vo. extend- 
to 2, yet po — By ay, red morocco, with flexible back. 
omprehends above three hundred thousand volumes, in — 

part ent of Literature and the Fine Arts, and in most 
ea, and is the largest assortment ever offered for sale byt a 
‘er. Moderate prices are affixed to all the fine and 
curious books, — reduced prices to moet, _of the modern publi- 
ations ; aoe Sve bibliographical notices 
z0 few books of importance, old or 
Samy iperpe or % ony what may be procured from the 

aeriser whose stock is daily increasing. 

he price of the Catalogue will be tilowed to gentlemen 
on 





AN 
In additi the anual Capital of 300,0002, uphards,of 
have the aie of the Company's Income of ueve “tag of 
50, r annum, yearly increasing, and an accumu 
surance Fund invested In'G Government and other avai atic 
Securities, of considerably larger amount than the estimated 
a of the Company. 
ates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
atte with the safety of the Assured, and the stability of the 
‘ompany, thereby in effect, giving to every policy-holder an 
immediate and certain bonus without risk, in lieu of the deferred 
and frequently delusive peacoat of a periodical division of profits. 
No Entry Money or charges beyond the Stamp for the Policy. 
Premiums payable half-yearly, or quarterly. 
S—— granted upon lives up to the 
7 upon a Gogrensing and increasing scale or payment. 
Policies at this Office purchased by the Company. 
made on Policies when their value execeds 50l, 








outed purebsees to the extent of 20/., or it will 

return of the Catalogue within six months. 
Puscic Lisraariss in all parts of the world may obtain the 

= loge gratis, on applying for it by post, with instructions how 
sen 


As there are several firms similar in name, please to observe 
address, and to prevent mistakes, order 
HENRY G. BOHN’S GUINEA CATALOGUE, 
4anp 5, YORK-STREET, ae 


Policies assis’ as a bona fide security, not void by death 
from suicide, uelling, or the hands of justice. In case of death 
by Ly: above causes, the value of hese not assigned, allowed. 

‘01 mey,as security for debts, or 
when the least present outla ts desirable, the Tables and 
Rates of the , +. Office will be found to be particularly favour- 


able to the assured. 
EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 
A Liberal C ission to Solici and Agents. 











Published this day, royal 8vo. price 
ROCEEDINGS of the LONDON. ELECTRI- 
CAL SOCIETY, Part III., Session 1841-2, contains, 

lectrical Effects of the Gymnotus—The Water Battery— 
Nature of Ozone—an Hy prostatic GALVANOMETER—Theory 
of Tyner. &c.—New Voltaic Batteries — Electro-magnetic 
Steel Yard—a new Electrometer—Mr. Weekes's Registe r for 

a October, and November; and other Pape: 

mongst the Translations are Papers by Schanbeln, Mat- 
teucci, Crabay, Jacobi, Oersted. # 
CHARLES V. WALKER, Hon. Sec. 
2 Adelaide-ctvent, Jan. Ist, 1842. 

aa® Debiished uarterly. Parts I. ood ul. may be obtained 

the Publ ishers, Simpkin, Marshall & C 


ILLER’S LIST of PICTORIAL BOOKS, 


just purchased, offered at very reasonable prices :— 


Me. . ~aal s Costume of China, 48 plates, a 
ee ritton’ 's (John), F.S.A., Fine Arts of the English 


School, a series of inent ‘Engl from Paintings, Sculpture, and 
Architecture of eminent En Pe. Artists, large 4to. fine engra- 
$, morocco, uncut edges, il q 

Cooke's Views on the ‘Thames, royal 8vo., 84 fine 
plates, early impressions, 18s. 

Gell’s (Sir W.) Pompeiana. The Topography, 
Edifices, and Ornaments of Pompeii, the result of Excavations 
since 1819, 2 vols. 4to. the large paper and best edition of the 

ork, the plates being original impressions, in boards, 1/. 15s. ; 
or elegantly half-bound morecco, gilt edges, 2/. 10s. 

Hakewill’s (J.) Picturesque Tour of Italy, from 
Drawings made on the Spot, imp. 4to. large paper, early and 
original impressions of the plates, a superb copy bound in mo- 
oe el jesaat, < only 2. 2s.; or in Bandso some half binding, top 
edges gilt, 

This work, tepether with ‘ Gell’s Pompeii,’ form two of the 
oes and most elegant drawing-room books ever offered for 
s 


Jones’s Views in London, Edinburgh, Bath, and 
Bristol, Views of Gentlemen and Noblemen’ 's Seats in En gland, 
both series, 6 vols. 4to. half-bound, edges uncut, illustrated with 
spasty a Thousand Views, ali choice and early impressions, a 


Locker’s Naval Gallery of Greenwich Hospital, 
imp. 8vo. fine portraits, 1/. 1s. 1831 

Nimrod’s Sporting, embellished by large Engra- 
vVings and Vignettes, illustrative of Le ield Sports, from 
Pictures by Gainsborough, Landseer, Cooper, Hancock, &c.; 
with Literar Contributions by the most celebrated Authors, 
imp. 4to. 38 fine plates, 1/. 

The Same, proof plates - India paper, of which 
only fifty copies yore printed, 1/. lls. 6d. 

This is decidedly the most beautiful collection of egusllie 
engravings ever published. 

Scott’s (Sir W.) Border Antiquities of England 
and Wan. a4 vols. folio, half-bound, uncut, proof plates on in 
Paper, 2: 

Smith’ s Antiquities of Westminster, the Old 
Palace, St. Stephen's Chapel, &c. with the additional plates, 
2 vols, royal 4to. in elegant russia Seding. very fine impressions 
of the plates, a choice early copy, 4 807 

Smith’s Select Views in italy, 2 vols. in 1, oblong 
ty neat half russia binding, fine i impressions of the ioe 


Naval Chronicle. A cheap portion, consisting of 
32 vols. 8vo. very elegantly bound, only 4/. 10s. 

J. M. has a Collection of Proof Plates before the letters from 
the Annuals—viz. the Keepsake, the Landscape, — of Beauty, 
Literary Souvenir, &c. a be sold i in sets very cheap 

404, Oxford-street, 








ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICES, 
70, Lombard-street, Direct 57, Charing-cross.—Established 


rector 

Matthias Attwood, Esq. M.P. |S Sir ‘w. Hergate, Bart. and Ald. 
. Stanley Clarke, Esa. ¥ RS. .ahmee Hodgson, Esq. 

yy hn Coo ope, R. Henshaw Lawrence, Esq. 

William Cotton, . F.R.S. J. Petty Muspratt, Esq. 

Sir William Curtis, jart. Ge corse e Shum Storey, E: 

Tre mpden Turner, Esq. 

Gordon, Esq. .D. F. B.S. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
er, ecreta 

The attention of the Public is directed to the very Moderate 
Rates now charged by this Company, which are founded upon 
Tables veri y the actual experience of the office for upwards 

rty years. 
nsurances may bee effected with the Company on the Return 
or Non-Return Sys: 

The Assured in ythe Pelican Office are not, as in mutual Assur- 
ance Societies, exposed to the liabilities of partnership: and 
even in the event of a mortality occurring beyond that on which 
the Tables are founded, the Assured with this Co Company can 
suffer no loss, possessing the guarantee of a large paid-up Capital, 
and the further security of a responsible body of Proprietors, 
i from the Assured. 

wepepectuens and every information obtained on application at 
the Offices as above, or to the Age oft of the Company appointed 
in every principal ‘Town in the Kingdom 


ETROPOLITAN LIFE ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY, No. 3, Princes-street, Bank. 
irectors.—John Allcard, ‘Esa. Benj. Hawes, jun. Esq. M.P. 
Richard Low Beck, Esq. sree Hoare, Esq. 
Edmund C. Buxton, Esq. John Laurence, Esq. 

James Dawson, Esq. William Jos. Lescher, Esq. 
Thomas powler, Esq. Joseph Pease, 
Francis Fox, Esq. J. Scholefield, Esq. M.P. 
William Storrs Fry, Esq. Henry Sturt, Esq. 
Robert Grant, it Jobn Taylor, Esq. 
Thomas H. Hall, Esq. George Vaughan, Esq. 
The Directors a give notice to Members whose Pre- 
miums fall due on the 5th of January oo that thesame must 
aid within thirty days from that dat 
remiums are payeue Jeary. bai-yearty or quarterly, 
on the 5th of January, 5th of April, 5th of July, and 5th of Oc- 
tober, either of whic } several ays constitutes the commence- 
ment of the year to Members. Persons, therefore, desirous of 
entering the Society, as Members, on the 5th of January next, 
py appear, or lodge their proposals at the Office on or before 
at 
So various are the plans now before the public for effecting 
Assurance on Life, that it may, at first sight, seem difficult to 
make choice between them s, however, all prudent offices 
make a considerably higher cheaae in the annual premium than 
experience has hitherto shown to be necessary, but differ in the 

e of Gopetins of of the surplus or profit, the following classifi- 
cation may 

“¢ Proprietary ‘Offices, where all the surplus from premiums 
and other prods is divided exclusively amongst the Share or 
Stockholders. 
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Travels in Arabia—[ Relation d'un Voyage dans 
1 Yémen, entrepris en 1837, pour le Museum 
d'Histoire Naturelle de Paris]. By Paul 
Emile Botta. Paris, 1841. 


Tue author of this modest narrative, hardly ex- 
tending to 150 pages, is an accomplished na- 
turalist, who has spent some years in Egypt, 
and visited the countries on the Upper Nile— 
Senndr and the plains of the Bisharin. He is 
said to be more perfectly acquainted with those 
countries, both as regards their nature and their 
social condition, than any other traveller living; 
yet so little attraction does he find in the parade 
of authorship, that, unlike the great host of 
tourists, who publish huge volumes crammed 
with nothings, he has communicated to the 
world no history of his wanderings, and is satis- 
fied to be known-by their results consigned to 
the chief museums of natural history in Europe. 
It cannot add to the fame of ome who has him- 
self acquired a title to eminence in the scientific 
world, though it may explain his zeal in the ac- 

uirement of knowledge, tostate that our author is 
i son of Botta, the celebrated Italian historian. 

M. Botta’s brief sketch of Yemen, light as it 
may appear, discovers the hand of a master. 
Free, graceful and expressive, it sets nature 
before us in complete freshness, and with a truth 
easily recognized in spite of foreign costume 
and local peculiarity. With the name of Arabia, 
he observes, is associated in the minds of Eu- 
ropeans, the ideas of boundless deserts and a 
wandering life. But Yemen exhibits another 
aspect of nature, and a very different state of 
society. The work of Niebuhr, he considers to 
be satisfactory only in the narrow consideration 
of matters of fact. ‘* Like the work of Burckhardt 
on Arabia,” says M. Botia, “ that of Niebuhr is 
an excellent repertory of facts observed correctly 
and minutely described, but it is vain to seek in 
it for a representation of the spirit and character 
of the Arabs, of whom but little is really learned 
from its perusal.” As we have now established 
ourselves in the neighbourhood of Yemen (at 
Aden), and must endeavour to conciliate the 
good will of its inhabitants, the information re- 

cting them furnished by so intelligent an 
observer as M. Botta cannot fail to be received 
in this country as an opportune and highly ac- 
ceptable addition to our knowledge. 

Our author landed at Hodeida, on the eastern 
shores of the Red Sea, in the end of September 
1836. The governor of that port was a Turk, a 
native of Belgrade, with a polished exterior, 
which our author’s experience of the East had 
taught him to fear and mistrust. He therefore 
preferred the company of Abou-becr-Cahtan, 
a wealthy merchant to whom he bore a letter. 
This man was a native of Hadramaut (on the 
southern coast of Arabia, north-east of Aden), a 
country which, like Switzerland or North Britain, 
continually sends forth legions of enterprising 
spirits to try their fortunes in neighbouring 

ds. The principal merchants of Yemen and 
the Hedjas are all Hadramy, or from that 
country. The Sheikh Cahtén owned several 
large vessels trading to India and the Persian 
gulf, and had amassed a great fortune. 

He was an unsophisticated man, remarkably fair 
for an Arab, of a handsome countenance, and 
clothed as simply as it is possible to be, which is 
generally the case with all the inhabitants of the 
coast ; that is to say, his whole dress consisted of a 
napkin round his loins and a kerchief fringed with silk 
on his head, the rest of his body being quite naked. 

Our author was obliged to await in Hodeida 
the arrival of Ibrahim Pasha, the nephew of 
Mohammed Aly, and governor of the portion of 








Yemen subjugated by the Egyptians. The trade 
of that town had begun to decline under the 
Egyptian rule, chiefly in consequence of Mo- 
hanimed Aly’s monopoly of the coffee. The 
mingled population of Hodeida strongly engaged 
M. Botta’s attention. The most remarkable of 
the many races seen there, is, he says, that of 
the Somalis, who are quite black, but with fine 
European features. They are tall and well made, 
very courageous, and wear their hair frizzled in 
an extraordinary manner, so as to resemble the 
head-dress represented on the monuments of an- 
cient Egypt. They plaster their hair with lime 
till it turns red. They are hardy boatmen, and 
put to sea in all costa. The maritime and 
mercantile propensities of the Somalis, together 
with the situation of their country immediately 
opposite to Aden, will probably soon lead to a 
friendly intimacy between them and the British. 
The Banians residing in Hodeida also deserve 
mention ; they feed not only all the pigeons of the 
town, but extend their benevolence even to the 
dogs; as these are not allowed to enter the 
town, meat is daily distributed among them 
outside the gates, at the cost of the Banians. 

The policy on which the Egyptian ruler relied 
for the extension of his sway in Yemen, was to 
foment the feuds between the numerous petty 
chieftains, confident that sooner or later he 
would be called in to allay their contests. The 
Arabs are extremely ambitious, and in pursuit 
of power they engage in perpetual intrigues, and 
are capable of any crimes. Their craft and 
treachery however are so refined, that they often 
become the victims of the grossest artifices. All 
these bad elements in their character were par- 
ticularly active at the season of our author’s visit 
to Yemen. Ibrahim Pasha, before his return from 
Mokha, had gained over to his party Sheikh 
Hassan ben-Yahia ben-Aly-Saad, whoafter being 
governor of ‘Taaz for the Im4ms of Sana, had 
made himself independent, and had played an 
important part in the revolt against the Egyptian 
authority. To this influential chieftain, who 
really aimed at making the Egyptians subser- 
vient to his own ends, Ibrahim Pasha gave 
up the province of Hais. As it was impossible 
to travel in the interior without the protection 
of Sheikh Hassan, our author provided himself 
with a letter of recommendation to him from 
Ibrahim Pasha, and commenced his journey to 
Hais, where he arrived on the third day, passing 
through Beit-el Fakih and Zebid, which was 
once a large and prosperous town. 

On his arrival at Hais, he found a house 
already provided for him; an officer of the 
Sheikh’s household met him with congratulations 
and presents of sheep, flour, butter, coffee, &c. 
were soon after brought to him from the hospit- 
able chief. Nor was this all; he heard procla- 
mations made in the town, forbidding any one to 
receive reward or recompense from him, and 
making the Dola or governor answerable for all 
payments on his account. In the afternoon he 
waited on Sheikh Hassan in the governor's 
palace, a solid brick building with towers, en- 
closing a court and capable of resisting the 
attack of assailants not provided with artillery. 
The appearance of the Sheikh himself is thus 
described by our author :— 

His dress was plain, and resembled that of the 
respectable merchants of Jidda and Yemen. He 
wore a caftan or gown of silk and a red searf ; round 
his waist was a cashmire shawl, within which was 
fixed one of those long curved daggers, with carved gold 
sheath, which the Arabs call Jembié. His turban 
was formed of a square of silk with various coloured 
border, such as are worn in the south of Arabia, 
round which was coiled a piece of Indian muslin. 
But the most singular part of his costume, was a 
little woollen shawl with which he muffled up the 
lower part of his face, to conceal a defect which is 





thought disreputable among the Arabs: in fact, the 
Sheikh had no trace of beard or moustaches, a sin- 
gularity which joined to his shrill, thin voice and the 
delicacy of his almost feminine hands, would almost 
make one doubt his virility, if his numerous children, 
all striking likenesses of their father, did not bear 
witness in his favour. The upper part of his face, 
which was uncovered, had all the characteristics of 
the Yemenites in general, aquiline nose and large 
handsome eyes, very open and rendered still more 
expressive by the use of an unguent with which, like 
all his countrymen, he blackened the edges of his 
eyelids. The softness of his manners and physio- 
gnomy, contrasted singularly with his courage, for 
which he was celebrated throughout Arabia, and with 
the energy of his character which never shrunk from 
any means necessary to attain his ends. No one 
looking at him could believe in the truth of his 
history, which has nevertheless been attested to me 
by his own son; he certainly had not the look of 
one who, to rid himself of competitors for power, 
had killed with his own hand his two brothers and 
his uncle, the father of his first wife—violent mea- 
sures, but yet excusable and readily excused among 
the Arabs, for the sake of the motive, which was no 
other than ambition. 

The botanical treasures of the environs of 
Hais being soon exhausted, and Sheikh Hassan 
not being yet ready to proceed to his stronghold 
in the mountains, whither our author was to 
accompany him, the latter obtained permission 
to make an excursion to Jebel Ras, a high moun- 
tain north-east of Hais. For his protection, one 
of the Sheikh’s confidential officers was appointed 
to attend him. ‘This man, the Hajji Ezzé-el- 
Hadramy, was unaffected, kind-hearted, gay and 
obliging, rigid in his religious observances, but 
without bigotry, and figures to much advantage 
in our author’s pages. Leave to explore the 
mountains and the company of Ezzé, were the 
fruits of our author’s writing a letter to the 
Sheikh, respecting which he relates the following 
pleasant anecdote :— 

I took the resolution to write him a letter, express- 
ing my desires to him, and to demand another audi- 
ence of him, which was immediately granted. He 
had been astonished at seeing a letter written in 
Arabic by a European, and still more at the sim- 
plicity of the style, which permitted him to under- 
stand my meaning as he read on. He consequently 
complimented me on the good sense of Euro 
who speak and write simply, and without conven- 
tional phrases, whereas the Arabs and Turks think 
themselves obliged to dress up their thoughts in a 
systematical high-flown phraseology. This reminds 
me that the governor of Hodeida, Hussein Effendi, 
extolling tome the refinement and excellent educa- 
tion of Ibrahim Pasha, had seriously offered as a 
proof of the elegance of his epistolary style, the 
difficulty of understanding it: there was, he said, but 
one person at Jidda who was capable of understand- 
ing and explaining the Pasha’s correspondence, 

Half way up Jebel Ras was a village inhabited 
by a single family, the head of which, the vener- 
able Sheikh Yasin, was above a hundred years 
of age. The fame of his sanctity caused presents 
to be sent to him from all parts of Arabia, which 
he again expended in hospitality or in donations 
to the poor. His beard was dyed orange with 
senna leaves, as is usual with old men in Yemen. 
This patriarch watched with anxious curiosity 
all our author’s movements; wondered at the 
percussion lock of his gun, the mechanism of 
the powder-flask and shot pouch, but condemned, 
while wondering, the practice of impaling in- 
sects. Our author, in order to quiet suspicions, 
stated that he explored the hills for the sake of 
gathering plants possessing medicinal virtues ; 
and in this way he came by the very curious piece 
of information, that Moors from Barbary often 
visit Yemen for the same purpose. 

The preparations for Sheikh Hassan’s de- 
parture to fis mountain fortress were at length 
complete, and he left Hais preceded by an officer 
bearing a lance, at the head of which was @ 
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plume of ostrich feathers, the ensign of the 
chief’s rank. Our author followed the day after. 
But the prohibition to receive payment from 
him, gave rise, like other interferences with free 
trade, to unforeseen inconvenience, and he found 
difficulty in procuring camels and personal ser- 
vice, the people having no desire to deal with 
the treasury. The hills over which lay the 
road to the castle of Maammara, grew more 
thickly wooded the further they were penetrated. 
On the second night the path led up deep and 
narrow glens, filled with trees of great size, 
which increased the darkness. Among these 
trees was the Pandanus odoratissimus, a palm of 
which the flowers exhale a very strong perfume. 
The peak of Maammara was reached at sunrise, 
just as the first beams of day had begun to gild 
the castle on the summit. A long road winding 
round the mountain, and in some places con- 
structed at great expense, conducted to a guard- 
house, about 300 feet from the summit; beyond 
that, a rude and very steep flight of steps, up 
which our author was carried by a mule, sent 
there on purpose for him by the Sheikh, con- 
ducted to the castle. This fortress shall be here 
described in our author’s words :— 

The castle of Maammara occupied the front of the 
mountain, the flanks of which, on every side but that 
by which we arrived, were almost perpendicular, so 
that at the base of the castle walls there was not a 
foot of practicable ground. “The plan of the edifice 
was very irregular. The walls, extremely high, 
solidly constructed of stone,and neatly whitewashed, 
following all the accidents of the ground, together 
with their embrazures and their towers, presented a 
very picturesque whole, precisely like the ancient 
castles of the feudal ages. The flight of steps of which 
I have spoken, conducted to a gate covered with 
iron, between two towers jutting from the wall, and 
continued in the interior through a long vaulted pas- 
sage, on each side of which were guard-rooms for the 
soldiers of the garrison, and—what struck me as 
somewhat barbarous—wretched prisoners in chains. 
These were malefactors, I was told, or refractory 
spirits, who did not choose to pay their amount of 
contribution, and were kept in durance by the Sheikh 
till their families ransomed them; among them 
were some of the Sheikh’s own kinsmen, whom 
he mistrusted, and retained captive to prevent 
their using their influence against him. The vault 
terminated with a door opening on a terrace, uneven 
but well cemented, and cut in channels to carry off 
and collect the rain water. Beneath it were maga- 
zines and apartments for the attendants; above it 
were the Sheikh’s dwelling and other buildings, in- 
cluding a little mosque. 

The Sheikh appeared more at ease in his 
castle than in the low country. With the bound- 
less hospitality which in Arabia the great man 
alone is privileged to exercise, he ordered that all 
our author’s desires should be gratified, without 
regard to cost. In the course of his conversation 
he stated that his castle had cost him 65,000 
thalaris or dollars (16,000/. sterling), an estimate 
not including the labour, which the inhabitants 
of the surrounding country were forced to give 
for nothing. Our author's chamber was situate 
in one of the southern towers, and had four 
small windows, one of which looked out upon an 
immense cistern, hollowed in the rock, thirty 
feet deep, and capable of containing a three 
years’ supply of water for the garrison, sup- 
posing that no rain fell during that time. 

From the other three windows (says our author,) 
was beheld a wide and magnificent prospect. On one 
side, in particular, the eye ranging over a succession 
of mountains of wild and fantastic shapes, various in 
colour, but evermore lively and beautiful, whether 
the soil was naked or clothed with a rich vegetetion, 
arrived at Mount Sabér, which formed a noble termi- 
nation to the picture, the Cahira, or citadel of Taaz, 
being distinguishable at its base. The coolness and 
purity of the air, so enlivening to one who had just 
been languishing in the sultry plains; the singular 
position of the castle, whence I could look down on 





the backs of eagles floating in the air, hundreds of 
feet below me; my strange situation in a country so 
new, among a people so little known, the beauty of 
the landscape, all united to raise within me an emo- 
tion so full of life and joy, that I shall never forget it. 

Every evening, at the hour of prayer, one of 
the Sheikh’s officers placed himself beneath the 
windows, and proclaimed in a loud voice, his 
master’s titles,—such as Sword of Religion, 
Pillar of the Faith, &c. &c., and then recited 
some verses in his honour, with benedictions. 
Sometimes the poor or oppressed came under the 
windows, and went through the same form, 
finishing with a petition, just in the manner of 
the ancient troubadours. Another ceremony, 
which, as well as the preceding, is considered as 
a mark of independent sovereignty, is thus de- 
scribed by our author :— 

About midnight they always brought to the castle 
gate drums or kettle-drums of various tones and 
sizes, which they beat in honour of the Sheikh in 
such a manner, as to produce, in the silence of 
night, an extremely romantic effect, quite in harmony 
with the character of the locality. The beat, first 
slow with long pauses intervening but gradually grow- 
ing quicker, with a regularity that did credit to the 
drummer’s sense of time, ended in a melancholy 
rolling that died away slowly, to be repeated by the 
mountain echoes ; it then revived again, the different 
drums seeming, by their variety of tone and measure, 
to be engaged in an animated discourse, so as to 
produce an effect, strange, wild, yet solemn, and 
which always caused me a burst of feeling which I 
was unable to repress. 

While our author herborized in the neigh- 
bourhood of the castle, Sheikh Hassan carried 
on his intrigues and negotiations in behalf of the 
Egyptians, which ended in his consenting to go 
to Taaz, on receiving hostages for his personal 
safety. Some relatives of the Imam of Taaz 


were accordingly sent to Maammara, where they 
were immediately put in fetters, but in other 


respects they received good treatment, and lived 
on the best terms with their jailer. But though 
Hassan took hostages, he had no idea of going 
without an army, and he suddenly gave order 
to assemble the troops dispersed in the villages 
round his mountain. The people of Yemen are 
not, generally speaking, attached to the military 
life, and the chiefs form their armies by en- 
gaging, in their service, adventurers from the 
countries of Jéf and Hadramaut, further east, 
who, by living at free quarters, and pillaging 
wherever they come, soon gather enough to 
make them rich in their own country. Sheikh 
Hassan was said to have 6,000 of these bandits 
in his pay, but, on the present occasion, he 
brought together only the troops cantoned near 
his castle. 

It was a curious sight for me (says our author) to 
witness the arrival of twelve or fifteen hundred of 
these soldiers, destined to serve as the Sheikh’s escort 
on his journey to Taaz. From my window I could 
observe the different troops or companies, preceded 
by their kettle drums, and by their leader or Nakib 
on horseback, bearing a lance with a plume of 
ostrich feathers, as they arrived one after the other at 
the foot of the mountain, and climbed the steep and 
winding road on its sides, disappearing and again 
rising into view, according to the irregularities of the 
ground. Each company, on coming near enough to 
the gate to be heard, commenced singing the Sheikh’s 
praises, to an air somewhat melancholy, like all the 
Arab airs, yet melodious and pleasing, and very like 
our music. Then, when they had arrived in slow 
march at the castle gate, the song ceased, the ieader 
recited the Sheikh’s titles with a benediction, the 
soldiers fired a volley, and went off to look for some 
lodging, while the officer ascended and took up his 
quarters with the Sheikh. The place where all this 
was done, the look of the arms glittering in the sun’s 
rays, the sound of the drums and the gun-shots 
mingled with. the song heard at different distances, 
had all a wild character, which strongly reminded 
me of the description given by Sir Walter Scott of 
the gathering of the Scottish clans, 





On the departure of Sheikh Hassan, his autho. 
rity in the Castle of Maammara devolved on his 
eldest son, Sheikh Casem, who contrived to hide 
his vices from his father, but as soon as he was 
freed from parental control, gave himself up to 
all the excesses of libertinism. Thus it appears 
that human nature is as much chequered jn 
Arabia as elsewhere, and the grossest intemper- 
ance may reside under the same roof with the 
rigid observances inculcated by the Koran, 
Sheikh Casem, though only twenty years of age 
had been so far corrupted by a year's residence in 
Sana, the capital of Yemen, as to get drunk daily: 
our author could hardly secure a remnant of rb 
brandy which he carried with him for the pur. 
pose of preserving animals, by throwing some 
reptiles into it. The young Sheikh’s orgies 
violated every notion of Mohammedan decency, 
so that there seemed to be some ground for an 
assertion of one of his profligate followers, that 
the chief's family were distinguished among other 
things by their incapability of blushing. From 
the riotous conduct and mean importunity of the 
drunken Sheikh Casem, our author was relieved, 
after a short time, by permission to follow Sheikh 
Hassan, to his camp near Taaz. The friendly and 
careful Hassan, however, fearing that his guest 
might be molested in his daily rambles by the 
soldiers, assigned him a lodging in the village of 
Jennat, perched on the side of Mount Sabér, at 
a little distance from the camp, yet quite above 
the region of disorder. Our author gives the 
— description of this new scene of Arab 
ife :-— 

The village of Jenndt may give an idea of all the 
mountain villages. The houses built of stones 
roughly cut, and covered with a terrace or flat clay 
roof, are placed irregularly up and down, wherever 
the rocks have left room enough to admit them, 
They are often built one above another, and s0, ia 
order to arrive at that which I occupied, and which 
belonged to the chief of the village, I was obliged to 
mount from roofto roof, and my chamber, small, but 
neat, and well plastered, terminated this honeycomb. 
Towards the south, the view, following up the irregu- 
lar winding of the ravine, was soon stopped by the 
wall of mountains, the summit of which was often 
lost in the clouds, but northwards the valley opened 
to disclose a part of the plain of Taaz, bounded by 
the distant mountains towards Maammara. This 
village was inhabited by about twenty poor families, 
who, with the exception of a few of Jewish descent, 
lived on the produce of their fields and gardens. 

The valley of Sina within which this village 
stood, is but a chasm or cleft in the mountain; 
it contained, nevertheless, several villages, and 
every spot susceptible of cultivation was turned 
to account. The lowest parts near the water, 
showed numerous gardens planted with large 
umbrageous trees, in the shade of which grew 
the coffee tree, which requires warmth and mois- 
ture, but dreads the sun. Another production 
for which Mount Sabér is celebrated is the Kat, 
or twigs of a tree (Celastrus edulis ), originally 
from Abyssinia, but now cultivated in Yemen 
with great care. The soft tops of the twigs and 
tender leaves are eaten, and produce an agree- 
able soothing excitement, restoring from fatigue, 
banishing sleep, and disposing to the enjoyment 
of conversation. If taken quite fresh, the Kat 
is capable of producing intoxication. Its use is 
universal in Yemen, where the first act of hospi- 
tality is to present Kat. Hence the Yemenites 
sleep less than any other people, nor does their 
health seem to suffer in consequence. Sheikh 
Hassan, our author says, could not have slept 
above three hours of the twenty-four: while en- 
camped near Taaz he received visitors and trans- 
acted business by night as well as by my The 
daily cost of the K4t distributed among his visi- 
torsand retainers amounted to about four pounds 
sterling. 

In the mountains of Arabia, but particularly 
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‘on Mount Sabér, the women are remarkably, 
beautiful, and go unveiled. With Italian fea- 
tures, eyes of fire and fine complexions, they 
have also the perfect figure developed by un- | 
restrained activity and exercise. It is their task | 
to gather the Kat on the heights, and as they | 
pounded down the rocks towards evening, our | 
guthor, with his faithful companion Ezzé, used | 
to meet them above the ae to make his pur- | 
chase of the sweet Nepenthe, dispensed as it was 
by such appropriate hands. Then at sunset he | 
was sure to receive the visit of the simple Sham- | 
sin, the village chief, who never had the curiosity | 
to ascend to the + of the mountain on which he 
lived, nor to visit the city of Taaz, situate at its 
foot. Owing to the precipitous character of Mount | 
Sabér it is easily defended from assaults, and | 
the mountaineers, enjoying in its fertile crevices 
comparative opulence and security, always 
promptly lay aside their internal feuds to join in 
repelling the common enemy from the plains. 
They thus grow so much attached to their homes 
assome birds to their nests, that they are unwill- 
ing even to lose sight of them. 

Our author, however, was “determined to 
ascend to the summit of the mountain, and to 
examine the ruins said to lie there. Mount 
Sabér produces, besides many tropical fruits, ex- 
cellent grapes, apples, and medlars, of superior 
flavour. Wheat and maize are cultivated mid- 
way on its sides. On the second day of the 
ascent, our traveller came to the village of Ahl- 
e-Cahf, or the People of the Cave, so called be- 
cause it is near the cave from whence issued, if 
local tradition speaks the truth, the seven 
sleepers and their dog after their long repose. 
The villagers opposed our author’s further pro- 
gress; they were unwilling that he should bear 
of the treasures hidden in the ruins of El Hosn 
el Arous, or the Castle of the Betrothed, on the 
summit of the mountain, and it required all the 
eloquence of his staunch companions Ezzé and 
Shamsin, to conquer their scruples. The ruins 
in question were very extensive, and appeared 
to have all the characters of antiquity. They 
were the remains of a castle or fortress, like that 
of Maammara, perched on the eastern edge of 
Mount Sabér, above an immense steep, covered 
with wood. Within the walls were many very 
deep wells, into which the Arabs feared to de- 
scend, although believing them to be filled with 
treasures; they dreaded the guardian genii. 
From the top of the ruined walls might be de- 
scried the Red Sea, towards Hodeida, and the 
Indian Ocean, towards Aden; westward, some 
of the Abyssinian heights were just discernible. 
a Sabér has probably an elevation of 9,000 
eet, 

When Sheikh Hassan soon after withdrew 
from Taaz our author prepared to return to the 
coast. Unhappily, the rumour had got abroad 
that his numerous chests and cases, containing 
his collections, were filled with treasure ; and 
the soldiers, or rather brigands, therefore, when 
the breaking up of the camp enlarged their 
lence, made a bold attempt at effecting the pil- 
lige of his effects, which they had long meditated. 
They were foiled, however, by the courage of the 
mountaineers and the fidelity of a few. The 
toble Sheikh Hassan distributed 400 dollars 
among those who had saved his guest from ill- 
wage, The agreeable Ezzé returned with our 
author to Hais, and induced the latter to make 
ajourney of a few hours to the sea side, to visit 
_— which he had planted there. 

é (says our author) had a taste for gardening ; 


his garden was laid out regularly, and kept with 
imost English neatness, and he wished to have as 
a collection of plants in it as possible ; for that 
Purpose, he gathered, in the course of our travels, all 
seeds he could find. Among his curiosities he 
me the only coco nut tree in Yemen, though 





the nature of the soil seems favourable enough to 


that precious tree. Besides the interest which his 
garden offered from its singularity in such a country, 
it was also decorated with bowers and alcoves of 
various devices, made with trunks of trees and palm 
branches, so as to resemble at first the Jardin des 
Plantes in Paris ; all around was a great plantation 
of 3,000 date trees belonging also to Ezzé. In the 
date season he invited his friends, and many of the 
inhabitants of Hais, to spend some time with him. 
The visitors lived in the garden-bowers, or in tempo- 
rary huts of similar construction, at the expense of 
the date trees, of which Ezzé never sold the produce, 
a generosity truly Arab, and quite in harmony with 
the rest of his character. 

As our author followed a route in Yemen dif- 
ferent from that of Forskall (the latter travel- 
ling through the low country, the former chiefly 
in the mountains), and also at a different season, 
he concludes that he has gathered all the plants 
which the other missed, and that the united 
labours of himself and the Swedish botanist have 
made us well acquainted with the Flora of Yemen. 
He proves also, that the epithet Happy, given to 
that part of Arabia, is not wholly without foun- 
dation, since he felt the pangs of keen regret at 
leaving his village home on Mount Sabér. It 
is to be hoped, that our approach to Yemen will 
have the effect of securing the tranquillity of that 
interesting region ; and that Aden, when firmly 
established—the “Res dura et Regni novitas” 
having passed away—will become the seat of a 
liberal, generous and accomplished local admi- 
nistration, capable of subduing the sensitive and 
high-minded Arabs by its moral superiority. 





Frederick the Great and his Times. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by Thomas Campbell, Esq. 

2 vols. Colburn. 

Tue history of Prussia is especially interesting to 
the speculative philosopher, as exhibiting a rare 
instance of rapid developement,—of a country 
passing, within little more than a century, from 
the condition of an insignificant state to that of 
a first-rate power in the European confederacy ; 
and rising from a feudal barbarism the most 
absolute, to an organized civilization, in many 
respects superior to that of most other European 
communities. Changes, which in other countries 
have required long ages to ripen, have there 
taken place, so to speak, under our own eyes; 
and so strong have been the circumstances, which 
presided over the phenomenon, that they have 
operated in spite of wars and revolutions,—if not 
perhaps by the very means of those unpromising 
instruments of order and of good. 

Of this extraordinary and striking develope- 
ment, the reign of Frederick the Great, if it dis- 
plays not the first bursting of the germ, exhibits 
the earliest indications of its future greatness. 
Whatever elements had hitherto been slowly and 
obscurely coalescing, (more perhaps under the 
influence of chance, than of those necessities of 
the German population, which have since ope- 
rated so powerfully on the destinies of Prussia,) 
it was through the skill, the comprehensive 
grasp of mind, and the unwearied energy of 
Frederick, that they acquired the cohesion, 
“form and pressure,” which conferred permanent 
stamina on the infant kingdom, removing it 
beyond the reach of the crafty combinations of 
cabinets, and the incidents of war. In the reign 
of Frederick, distracted as it was by struggles 
for the very existence of Prussia as a state, the 
foundations were laid or strengthened for those 
institutions, commercial, military, governmental, 
and educational, whose ripeness is now uni- 
versally beheld with that wonder which has 
well been defined to be “ involuntary praise”— 
and whoever would understand the actual con- 
dition of this upstart monarchy, (we use the word 
in no offensive sense,) its miraculous escape from 
the destructive agencies of the French revolution, 
and its present astounding progress in commerce, 





in arts, and in civilization,—a progress made 
in spite of the absence of constitutional gua- 
rantees and a free government,—must, before all 
things, make himself acquainted with the life 
and times of Frederick the Great, and penetrate 
himself with the spirit of his singular reign. 

In the present unhealthy condition of English 
literature, degraded to a trade, and governed by 
the vilest contingencies of a common market— 
the readers of the dtéheneum will not expect to 
find in ‘ Frederick and his Times’ a biography 
of the kind required, to do justice to a a 
man and to such an epoch; and not even the 
name of Mr. Campbell as editor will be suf- 
ficient to awaken any lofty expectations of a 
philosophical history. ‘To do the requisite justice 
to such a theme would require a Guizot or a 
Thierry ; and England has at present no public 
calculated to call forth, by rewarding, writers of 
that reflective and luminous stamp. We must 
therefore be thankful for works of less obvious 
utility and more equivocal merit. 

Of the work before us, Mr. Campbell, in his 
character of godfather, says, “ that it has given 
him great satisfaction ;”’ and that “if he had an 
fear about it, he would never have made himself 
its sponsor.” Instead of testing this praise by 
a rigorous standard of criticism, we prefer to 
observe, that to whatsoever extent the volumes 
may possess merit of any kind, whether relative 
or positive, to that extent the injustice is cruel, 
which, for purposes of sale, sinks the obscure 
name (we are to suppose) of the author behind 
the literary eminence of an editor, who is made 
to usurp his wey in the title-page. In any 
hypothesis, indeed, there is injustice in this new 
fashion : if the work be good, the author is de- 
frauded of his fair fame ; if not, the name of the 
editor is a false pretence, and the public is the 
sufferer. But in denouncing the practice, which 
has become general and admitted, it is fitting that 
the saddle should be placed on the right horse. 
The distinguished editor who lends his name as 
an attraction to the bibliopolic play-bill, confers 
in reality a benefit on his undistinguished author, 
whose work the publisher would not publish 
at all, but for such aid; and the publisher, on his 
part, stands to a certain extent excused by a 
ike necessity ; for he would not apply to these 
arts and mystifications if he had not discovered 
the sluggishness of the public, on whose support 
he depends, in appreciating and rewarding modest 
and unavouched merit: and assuredly he would 
not continue the practice, if he did not find by 
experience that the system was remunerative. 
The trick then (for trick it is,) is but one amon 
many brought forward, (each in its turn,) an 
continued till worn out, as necessary agents in 
that system of commercial cajolerie, now esta- 
blished. The vice lies much deeper than in the 
book trade; and the horse to be saddled is after 
all (Hibernicé) an ass,—one that, in addition 
to the burden of pecuniary wrong, self-imposed 
on its shoulders, must also bear the moral re- 
sponsibility of all the evils to literature, of which 
its ignorance and folly are the proximate oc- 
casions. 

But to return to the volumes themselves : if 
they are not imbued with the spirit of philosophy, 
they do not lay any pretence to a philosophical 
character, but give themselves out for what 
they are, a compilation. “ During the last ten 
years,” says the author, “ the researches of in- 
dustrious foreigners have brought to light a vast 
mass of information, absolutely new and original, 
and I consider myself not a little fortunate in 
being the first to turn their labours, as far as 
they were within the scope of this work, to the 
advantage of the British public.” To this effort 
he seems designedly to have confined himself; 
and Mr. Colburn has not more effectually la- 
boured to efface his name from the title-page, than 
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the author to keep his own mind out of sight in 
the body of the work, by abstaining, for the 
greater part, from matters of opinion and induc- 
tion, and leaving the facts to tell their own tale. 
This is a mode of writing history, which, while 
it accommodates itself to the taste of the times, 
in postponing instruction to amusement, has at 
least the negative merit of leaving the reader to 
think for himself. It possesses also one positive 
advantage, that by giving an anecdotic and gos- 
sipping tone to the book (and, after all, history is 
intrinsically far more amusing, than fictitious 
narrative dare be,) it may tempt the idle and the 
careless to plunge over head into knowledge, 
before they are aware of the fact, and commit 
them unsuspectingly in the much dreaded paths 
of serious thought and useful study. “ Here is 
a fine occasion for learning to read,” said a 
French nobleman toa friend who had received the 
appointment of librarian : and so we say, here is 
a fine occasion for knowing that there was such 
a man as Frederick the Great, and what sort of 
aman hewas. Such then is the scale by which 
these volumes must be measured ; and so mea- 
sured, they will satisfy the expectations of a nu- 
merous class of readers. 

To the history of the eighteenth century, we 
English are apt to show a culpable indifference. If 
for nothing else, it is worthy of study as the imme- 
diate parent of the French Revolution. As com- 
pared indeed with the stirring and decisive ages 
which both preceded and followed it, the greater 
oe of the eighteenth century was not marked 

striking events of permanent importance. In 
ngland, the change of dynasty had set men’s 
minds at ease, and their over-wrought energies, 
released from the painful tension of the previous 
contest, sought relief in an unintellectual and 
undignified repose. Despite of Queen Anne’s 
wars, the historical interest of her reign flags ; 
and the reigns of the two first Georges form an 
epoch of little men, little passions, and no prin- 
ciples; so that, until the opening of the American 
war, we do not find much to seize on the imagi- 
nation of the intellectual, or to awaken the sym- 
pathies of the good. So also on the continent, 
the expiring resistance to the Reformation, left 
few interests in discussion, after the death of 
Louis the XIV., to gratify English curiosity, 
either by the decisive character of the action, or 
its tendency to interfere with English designs. 
All this notwithstanding, the eighteenth century 
was a century of silent progress. Prussia and 
Russia were gradually taking root in the Eu- 
ropean field; and the causes of their growth 
and the modifying circumstances which de- 
termined their respective forms and character, 
are worthy of attentive investigation. But above 
all, this century is remarkable for the peaceful 
revolution, which, by the diffusion of knowledge, 
and the developement of commercial industry, 
was raising the people all over Europe into a 
political existence, and preparing the way for an 
entire change in the phasis of civilization,—an 
event of far superior importance to the most 
brilliant battles, or the rise and fall of the most 
imposing diplomatic combinations. For the 
most part, the history of this revolution is the 
history of the people, distinct from that of its 
governments, and not always very closely con- 
nected even with the literature or the philosophy 
of the day: need we add, that such a history is 
yet to be written? 

In the reign of Frederick the Great, the 
history of the Prussian nation and that of the 
people are the same; and the peculiar value of 
the Memoirs of Frederick, lies in the light which 
it throws on the condition and fortunes of the 
masses over which he ruled. 

Fortunately for the reader of these volumes, 
the connexion of which we speak is not unfre- 
quently better illustrated by trifling anecdotes and 


episodic details than by other more formal and 
aforethought displays; as a strong light thrown 
into a dark corner, is more effective than when 
more widely diffused. This is a theme too vast for 
regular illustration in these columns; but we have 
again and again been struck by the contrasts 
afforded in the pages before us between the Prus- 
sian public of the present day, and in the times of 
Frederick and his father; nor can any lesson be 
more impressive than is thus afforded, against 
that besetting sin, political despair, and a failing 
trust in the destinies of humanity. 

Of the general state of Germany at the open- 
ing of the century, the author thus speaks :— 

“ At the beginning and during the early part of 
the eighteenth century, most of the European courts, 
taking for their model that of the vain-glorious 
Louis XIV., were the seats of unbounded arrogance, 
ostentation, and prodigality.—The petty princes of 
Germany collected around them, at the expense of 
their states, ambitious nobles, whom they invested 
with dignities, to which large salaries and no duties 
were attached ; and they wrung from their subjects 
the produce of their toil, to be lavished on numerous 
horses, dogs, huntsmen, runners, and heiducks, and 
on the gratification of every sensual appetite. Daily 
necessaries were heavily taxed: a poll-tax, from 
which the very cow-boy was not exempted, was 
found inadequate to the expenditure ; and, in order 
to revel with mistresses, to indulge in equivocal car- 
nival follies, in useless camps, in expensive fire- 
works, and in hunting parties kept up for weeks 
together, the prince laid duties on articles which 
fashion had made necessaries—wigs, caps, hats, belts, 
and buckles. The country gentlemen either thronged 
parasitically around the court, or secured for them- 
selves the higher posts in the standing armies of those 
princes who were fond of playing at the game of war. 
Few of them deemed anything more than a mere 
smattering of knowledge requisite for their advance- 
ment: while those who thought to make their fortune 
with certainty returned home from France familiar- 
ized with the manners and the vices of that country. 
The gentry of North Germany alone, rude in their 
energy, but nobler in their virtue, managed them- 
selves their rather scanty possessions, which were 
parcelled out among numerous sons, and lived simply, 
frugally, but more happily, upon the dues paid by 
their vassals and the produce of their lands. In 
every part of Germany, rudeness and ignorance were 
inseparable companions. Upon the universities 
themselves the light was but just beginning to dawn. 
* * The schools taught barren phrases, and fostered 
prejudices in which the teachers themselves had 
grown up. Disputatious priests thundered from the 
pulpit against opinions differing from their own, and 
urged zealots to the establishment of a Lutheran 
and Calvinist hierarchy. The clumsy and cruel 
machinery of the law was slowly set in motion ; and 
the scale of justice was swayed by the influence of 
the powerful and the presents of the wealthy. A 
host of hungry advocates feasted upon the fat that 
dropped from law-suits, and the unintelligible style 
of the courts made the litigating parties tributary to 
them. * * Still less gratifying is the consideration of 
the state of the military profession at this period. Into 
such degradation had it sunk, that, to those hosts 
which were to defend the country with their hearts’ 
blood, that country contributed only the scum of its 
population. In all the highways, money was offered 
for recruits to plete the regiments. In this 
rude horde of vulgar and unprincipled men, among 
which many criminals sought refuge, nothing but 
the severest punishments could maintain order and 
obedience : hence the citizens had daily to see chas- 
tisements, canings, running the gauntlet, and all sorts 
of ill usage, dispensed with blasphemous oaths and 
imprecations ; and this barbarous treatment under- 
mined the morality of the people before whose faces 
it was practised.” 

In particular facts illustrative of these general 
propositions, the work itself abounds. Thus we 
are told, that as recently as the year 1738, it 
had been found necessary to issue an edict, 
forbidding the ill-treatment of the people b 
beating them “in a scandalous manner wit 








sticks and whips, like brute beasts.” On this, 





Mr. Campbell [in his prefaratory 
significan y observes, ‘‘that he would be a 
man who should now venture to cudgel a 
sian peasant.” The social condition of the 
however, may also be guessed at from a view 
that of the court; and the following traits g 
Frederick William’s (who, by the bye, with @ 
his faults and all his barbarism, contri 
much to the advancement of his country,) agp 
sufficiently striking :— 

** According to the usual routine, the king Went, in 
summer at seven, in winter at five, to the even) 
party so celebrated, under the name of ‘T, 
collegium,’ as to deserve a page in the history gf 
Prussia. It may not be amiss to observe 
Frederick I. had been accustomed to have the same 
kind of smoking parties, only with this diffe 
that in his time the etiquette of the court was not 
to be disturbed even by clouds of tobacco smoke, 
* * In Frederick William’s parties, there wag no 
restraint of this kind. Every day, whether the ki 
was at Berlin, Potsdam, or Wusterhausen, and not 
obliged to absent himself by illness, invitations, or 
festivities at court, a party, generally consisting of 
from six to eight persons, mostly generals and staff. 
officers of the king's retinue, used to assemble gt 
the palace. Sometimes persons of inferior disting, 
tion, travelling foreigners, and literary men who had 
gained celebrity by their adventures or their 
were invited. The old prince of Anhalt, though he 
did not smoke, was obliged to keep a pipe in his 
mouth, and so was Count Seckendorf, the imperial 
ambassador, who, in acquiescence with the ki 
rule, had learnt to puff so expertly with his lips, ay 
to have the appearance of a regular smoker, * * 
Before each person was set a white jug with beerand 
a glass: each poured out for himself, as the servants 
were excluded. About seven o'clock, bread, butter, 
and cheese were brought, and sometimes ham and 
veal cutlets were set on a side-table, where each 
might help himself to what he pleased. Sometime 
too, the king treated his guests to a dish of fish and 
a salad dressed with his own hands. * * In Berlin, 
the king’s smoking party assembled in a detached 
room on the bank of the Spree, on the spot which 
was afterwards the Parade.—The furniture of this 
room consisted of a long deal table, with a bench on 
each side, of the same material, and at one end an arm- 
chair, asrudeas all the rest, for the king. At the other 
end was another arm-chair, just like his majesty’s,ex 
cept that the back was surmounted by two large hare's 
ears, an emblem among the Germans, of a court-jester 
or fool.—__Here Frederick William heard the anecdotes 
of the day, and communicated such facts as he had 
picked up or observed. Here, too, his companions 
strove to influence and to sway him according to 
their interests and passions. * * The king was par- 
ticularly anxious to have in his evening society pet 
sons well versed in history, geography, and political 
science. French, Dutch, and German newspapes 
lay on the table, and the articles contained in them 
furnished subjects for conversation, The Berlin 
papers the king never read, because they contained 
nothing but articles copied from the foreign journals 
At the beginning of his reign he even prohibited 
them, so that they were not published in 1713 and 
1714. When the Dutch Courant, a paper very much 
read at that time, related that, ‘a flugelman of the 
tall grenadier guard had died at Potsdam, and on 
opening his body it was found to contain two sto 
machs, but no heart,’ the king ordered a letter to be 
written to the editor, intimating that the account was 
quite correct, but one circumstance had been omitted, 
namely, that the deceased was a Dutchman.” 

In these smoking parties, the king also at 
mitted games of chance, at which his conduct 
does not seem to have been very dignified. The 
following anecdote is curious :— 

“In this society the king wished to be treated a 
a private person, and therefore forbade all cerem0 
nious salutation. So completely did he place him 
self on an equality with the rest of the party, 
that, having once received an affront, to which he 
had himself indeed given occasion, he d 
the usual satisfaction with the sword, When the 
party had been drinking hard, the king applied 
Major Jurgas, who was fond of displaying his 
learning, a coarse epithet invented to express cot 
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tempt. for literature and science. The major in his 
caps retorted, ‘He is a scoundrel who says so,’ and 
samediately withdrew. The king declared to those 
present, that, as an officer and a man of honour, who 
peither could nor would suffer any stigma to attach 
jo him, he was ready to settle the matter with 
gerd or pistols, The company exclaimed against 
this intention, observing that he was not only an 
oficer, but also a king, and that, as such, he ought 
pot to fight unless for insults offered to the state. 
The king, however, insisted on having satisfaction as 
officer, and it was determined that some other 
should challenge and fight Major Jurgas 
instead of the king. Major Einsiedel, who was the 
ing’s representative with the battalion, undertook 
the office, fought the next day with Jurgas, in the 
ood behind the Parade, with the sword, and received 
s slight wound in the arm. With his arm bound 
he made his report to the king, who expressed 
his thanks, and hung about him a musqueteer’s 
tartouch-box, asking him whether he would walk 
with it along the street, if it were filled with money. 
The major replied in the affirmative, and the king 
having with his own hands filled the cartouch-box 
with hard dollars, gave the word ofcommand, ‘ March.’ 
The king considered the affair as settled with Jurgas, 
god never resented the affront.” 

Principal personages at these noctes caeneque 
deum were the court jesters, in whose persons the 
gf character seems to have been reduced 
to its lowest debasement. Here is a short ac- 
count of one of these persons :— 

“With a thirst after information, and a dislike to 
be idle, even in his hours of recreation, the king 
could not be satisfied with the society of his generals, 
whose attainments were extremely limited, and very 
often his privy councillors themselves could not an- 
ger the questions that he proposed. He wished, 
therefore, for a companion who could enlighten him 
many subject whatever, a scholar without pedantry, 
but of such a disposition as to submit to be the butt 
@ his smoking party. All these qualities were 
wmited in the person of Jacob Paul Gundling, a 
mtive of the bishopric of Eichstidt, whom Fre- 
derick I. appointed professor of the academy of 
nobles, founded in Berlin, councillor to the supreme 
heralds’ college, and historiographer. Both the aca- 
demy and the heralds’ college were abolished by 
Frederick William; Gundling was consequently 
thrown out of employment, and spent his time chiefly 
inwine and beer houses, where he acquired some 
reputation by his illustrations of the newspapers, and 
aa political reasoner, so that the keeper of one 
af those places, named Bleuset, allowed him to have 
what he pleased without charge, for the sake of at- 
tracting customers.—Frederick William was so 
pleased with Gundling, that he immediately secured 
his services; he soon became his majesty’s daily 
guest, and accompanied him wherever he went for 
the sake of pleasure. Any one who had the honour 
of entertaining the king was obliged to invite Gund. 
ling also; and Grumbkow even had a pulpit built, 
invwhich Gundling read and commented upon the 
newspapers during dinner.—As the king made his 
Povosts wear French bags, that they might be re- 
garded as ignominious, so he strove to make the 
court gala dress ridiculous, by requiring Gundling to 
appear in no other.—This gala dress was not long in 
the best condition. The wearer rarely went home 
Without tumbling into some ditch or kennel, and if 
ledid chance to keep upon his legs, he could not 
tape the very coarse practical jokes played off upon 
lum, in general at the instigation of the king. Once, 
winter, when the grand master of the ceremonies 
was reeling across the bridge from the palace of 
Wusterhausen, he was seized by four stout grena- 
tiers, who bound him hand and foot, and let him 
down, with terrible outcries, into the moat, which 
vas frozen. The rope slipped out of their hands, 
ad Gundling fell with such violence, that the centre 
of gravity broke through the ice, and he had the 
Reatest difficulty to keep himself from sinking, with 
hiselbows and his feet. Means were instantly taken 
fo get him out, but he lost both hat and wig in this 
tld bath. The king wasso delighted with the scene, 
that he had it painted several times.” 

Such was the father of the great Frederick, 
id such his companions ; nor does there appear 
my reason for supposing that the rest of the 





upper classes were very different. The two cir- 

cumstances which have rendered this man’s 

name familiar to Europe were, his passion for 
tall soldiers, and his brutal treatment of his son 

Frederick, and his daughter, made known to us 

by the writings of the latter—the celebrated 

Margravine of Bayreuth. Our extracts above 

have shown that he was a man of the coarsest and 

commonest intellect. He was, says our author,— 

“ Original and eccentric in disposition, with austere 
and coarse manners, and a harsh, blunt way; he 
despised pomp, ostentation, and all that embellishes 
life, and attached a value to that which is indispens- 
able. His character was full of contradictions: he 
was at once just and cruel; parsimonious and liberal ; 
a careful father of a family, but morose and brutal 
to his children. His activity was unwearied, and 
always directed to the useful.” 

Yet under his reign Prussia made an enor- 
mous stride :— 

“He rebuilt several towns which had been de- 
stroyed by fire, and founded whole villages which he 
peopled with foreign settlers. He enlarged the town 
of Potsdam, and completed the quarter of Berlin 
called Friedrichsstadt. The custom-house of that 
city was transformed into a cloth-manufactory, which 
employed five thousand persons, and supplied the 
whole Prussian army with cloth. Manufactories of 
fire-arms were established at Spandau and Potsdam. 
We have seen how he metamorphosed Lithuania, 
desolated by pestilence, into a flourishing province, 
by peopling it anew at an immense expense with 
colonists from Switzerland, Swabia, the Palatinate, 
and Salzburg.” 

His son, who seems heartily to have forgiven 
his father, and who strove to represent him in 
the best colours, observes— 

“To this prince, Prussia owes the formation of her 
army, and, as a result of that, all her prosperity : 
and if this army has since become formidable, to him 
belongs all the merit. If it is true that we are in- 
debted for the shade of the oak that covers us to the 
vital power of the acorn from which it sprung, the 
world must acknowledge that in the laborious life of 
this prince and in his prudent measures must be 
sought the germ of that prosperous state in which the 
royal house found itself after his death.” 

A large part of the latter half of the first 
volume is dedicated to details of the savage and 
extravagant conduct of this man towards his 
family, with which our better informed readers 
must already be familiar. From these facts 
there can be but one conclusion—that Frederick 
William was mad; not merely that his will had 
become ungovernable, through his position as a 
despot, but organically insane. How then, it will 
be asked, could such a man be productive of any 
social benefit? This question is of a searching 
nature, and it points to a strange fact in the his- 
tory of man, namely, that a simple adaptation 
to circumstance sometimes does more for an 
individual's utility, than anything absolute in his 
nature and acquirements. The same fact re- 
appears not only in the history of our first 
James, and of some other monarchs of a like 
negative character, but in a degree scarcely less 
remarkable, though less frequently remarked, in 
the persons of the best and most popular mon- 
archs, whose reigns have been marked with a 
white stone by their grateful subjects. 

Here, for the present, we shall pause; with the 
intent, if space should be afforded to us, to ex- 
tract, without further attempt at order or method, 
such matters as may be likely to prove either 
new or amusing to our readers. 

The Mechanics of Engineering, intended for use 
in Universities and in Colleges of Engineers. By 
the Rev.W.Whewell. Cambridge, Deighton. 

The Principles of Mechanism, designed for use 
in Universities, and for Engineering Students 
generally. By the Rev. Robert Willis. Cam- 
bridge, Parker. 

We cannot regard the issue of these works from 

the University Press of Cambridge, as other than 





an important concession to the principles of Uni+ 
versity Reform: as the expression of a desire 
on the part of some of the influential members 
of the University, that she should not always 
continue to shut out from her monastic solitudes 
the interest and occupations of that working 
world, for which she assumes the responsibility 
of preparing the youth of Great Britain. 

ye have united these works in a single notice, 
because so the Learned Divines, their authors, 
have willed it. The books, they say, like young 
lovers, were “ made for each other :” not only 
are they brought out together, but even, as love 
matches are said to be ‘‘ made in heaven,” so the 
progeny of these two “ Fellows” were united in 
spirit ere yet they emanated from the portfolio, 
or were ushered into light by the obstetric pro- 
cesses of Deighton and of Parker. Indeed, Mr. 
Whewell assures us in his preface, that he un- 
willingly produced this offspring of his fertile 
pen, and only undertook the laborious process 
of incubation, because the delicate charge of his 
“Dear Willis” could not appear in public with- 
out a companion of such strength and virility. 
“My dear Willis,” says he, “ it is but just that 
I should dedicate this work to you: without 
your exhortations I should not have written 
it.” Assuredly, if there be truth in the phy- 
siological dogma, that the predominant feelings 
of parents are transfused into the temper and 
dispositions of their progeny, this pair will j 
happily along. ‘ My dear Willis, i think wii 
admiration of the combination of practical know- 
ledge and theoretical beauty which I know be- 
long to your work”... . and of “ the numerous 
benefits you have conferred upon the world of 
art and science ;” and dear Willis, on the other 
hand, rejoices in his friend’s “ high authority” 
in such matters, and refers to the companion 
work, as a specimen of “Whewell’s usual ability,” 
adding, with much modesty, that, “he has flat- 
tered me by the adoption of my own views,” &c. 
Really these learned Professors do so overflow 
with amiability, that they hang compliments and 
flattery even on such pegs as the teeth of wheels 
and the pistons of steam-engines. 

But notwithstanding all this amiable nonsense, 
there is much that is good, and more that is well 
meant, in both of these books. ‘The spirit of both, 
the tendency to introduce something of practical 
meaning into the theoretical education of Cam- 
bridge, is deserving of praise. It is, Mr. Whe- 
well has said, “a desire, which is more and more 
felt in the country, that what our students learn 
of mathematics in their university career, should 
have some meaning in real life. In the Science 
of Mechanics it has especially happened, that 
the mathematical study of the subject has been 
pursued with very little regard to its practical 
application. The consequence of this is, not - 
only that our theoretical teaching is of little value 
in preparing a person for any part of the business 
of engineering, but also that it is of little value 
as an intellectual discipline. For the student 
has not been taught to seek and to find in the 
Mechanism which he sees about him, the exem- 
plification of his theoretical principles; and 
hence he never learns to think steadily upon the 
subject, and when his days of pupillage are past, 
ceases to think of it at all.” These are important 
admissions from such a quarter ; and their truth 
will be deeply felt by all who have been sub- 
mitted to the process of abstract mathematics to 
which these observations refer: irksome in pro- 
gress, profitless in acquisition, fruitless in result, 

Between the speculations of plausible theory 
and the measures of a sound practical knowledge, 
yawns a wide gulf, which few are able to cross. 
Our brother authors each declare, that himself 


or his friend, has happily succeeded. We, how- 
ever, cannot regard their attempts with com- 
placency equal to their own. They both avow 
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two objects, first, to make the general principles 
of practical mechanics and elementary mechan- 
ism an essential department of the mathematics 
of polite education ; and 2ndly, to constitute the 
mathematics of mechanics a branch of education 
for the practical engineer. 

We have gone carefully over the work of Mr. 
Whewell, with a view to ascertain how far he has 
carried out his intention in regard to the first of 
these objects, and we cannot congratulate him 
on his success. We regret the want of pre- 
cision and clearness in his definitions, or of 
system in his general arrangement. Endeav- 
ouring to escape from the antiquated Greek 
tradition of the ‘‘ Mechanical Powers,” he seems 
to have failed in substituting any more perfect 
classification of elementary machines or modes 
of action. Setting out with the determination 
to avoid the introduction of considerations of 
motion and to consider only the relations of force, 
he, notwithstanding, continually abandons his 
own ordonnance and mixes them together. At 
the 21st page he introduces a locomotive engine to 
the attention of the unhappy student, and taking 
for granted that the student is already perfectly 
familiar with its mechanism and uses, proceeds 
to investigate such questions as are of the least 
possible use. In like manner, throughout the 
whole work, mechanical illustrations are dragged 
in head and shoulders to illustrate what should 
have been entitled ‘Fragments of an Ele- 
mentary Treatise on Mechanics.’ In fine, we 
have not been able to recognize in the work 
the unity characteristic of well digested know- 
ledge of a fully-stored mind, but rather hasty 
sketches and heterogeneous gatherings pro re 
natd; neither can we venture to hope, that the 
student of the university will find in it such 
seductive exhibitions of theoretical beauty and 
systematic elegance, as will entice him to make 
mechanics the amusement of his leisure: nor, on 
the other hand, that the practical engineer will 
find it useful asa guide to accurate and extended 
conceptions of the arduous branches of his pro- 
fession. 

The book of Mr. Willis is one which much 
more adequately represents the intention with 
which it was originally constructed. It is evi- 
dently the result of much réading and much 
thought. The merit which the work actually pos- 
sesses would, however, be more willingly con- 
ceded had Mr. Willis been more liberal in his 
acknowledgments to others, There is much re- 
search and much elegance in many of the inves- 
tigations; but when he proceeds to state, that 
“so little of the subject has been hitherto treated 
mathematically, that I hold myself answerable 
for (that is, entitled to the merit of originality in) 
the greatest portion of it,” he arrogates a posi- 
tion to himself, which no one at all acquainted 
with the labours of Hachette, Lanz, Betancourt, 
Camus, Borgnis, Young, and a host of eminent 
writers on the Elements of Mechanism, can for 
a moment concede. The work has the merit of 
being a well digested, lucid arrangement of the 
views of the best writers, with such peculiar 
arrangements of subject and treatment of various 
matters, as place the author considerably above 
the rank of the mere compiler, or book manufac- 
turer, but which is far from placing him on such 
*vantage ground as entitles him to say, “alone I 
did it.” The doctrines of geometrical mechanics, 
however, are by no means of the same value to the 
engineer as that branch of the subject in which 
the forces excited by the propagation and modi- 
fication of motions are concerned: on this part 
of the principles of mechanism Mr. Willis has 
not entered. 

On the whole, then, we must regard these 
volumes as additions to the Cambridge educa- 
tional text-books, rather than as contributions 
important to the advancement of Engineering 





Knowledge, or the Practical Science of Me- 
chanics. 








LITERATURE OF THE FRENCH TOILETTE. 
Petit Courrier des Dames, et Journal des Modes. 
Paris. London, Fuller. 

WE are considerably behind our neighbours, the 
French, in this department of the commonwealth of 
letters. The language of the toilette is still French, 
like the language of the cuisine. We dress both 
ourselves and our dinners better than formerly, but 
when we speak or write upon either subject, our 
deficiencies are glaring. English eloquence has not, 
as yet, illumined the science of millinery, or lent an 
additional glow to our kitchen fires. Oratory is rare 
enough at the bar and in the senate, but it is still 
more difficult to meet with it in the tailor’s shop, or 
at the mercer’s counter. The hands of our haber- 
dashers surpass their tongues. They would seem 
not to feel the importance and dignity of their high 
vocation : and without feeling there is no rhetoric, no 
poetry in either prose or rhyme. On the other hand, 
the Parisian professors of these noble arts are as 
sublime in style as in execution. Like Cesar, they 
can write as well as act. Their lips seem touched 
with fire when they paint a coat or describe a bonnet. 
Theirs are the— 


Thoughts that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers. 


It is not for them to confine their genius to the mere 
materiel of broad-cloth or cachemire ; they refine, 
they spiritualize, they adorn and exalt it. They 
are great with the pen as with the needle. A robe 
is with them the subject of the scissars, and a mantle 
the theme of the thimble. Their periods are smooth 
as their satins, their metaphorsrich as their brocades, 
their style ample and flowing as their trains. 

Foremost amongst these rhetoricians of the ward- 
robe stands the Petit Courrier des Dames, et Journal 
des Modes, from a recent number of which we cannot 
deny ourselves the satisfaction of culling a few ex- 
quisite specimens of millinery eloquence, with a view 
to stimulate our artists of Bond Street and Regent 
Street to the like soarings of the pen. 

The reader has heard of hierarchies! He has 
heard of hierarchies in heaven, and imitations thereof 
upon earth. But has he ever heard of “ a hierarchy 
of — stuffs”? Hearken to the voice from the 
Boulevard des Italiens :— 

“Pour établir une espéce de hiérarchie dans les 
étoffes sans nombre, offertes aujourd’hui dans la 
maison Opigez-Gagelin, nous voudrions commencer 
par la toilette primitive, celle qui sert au premier 
léver du premier matin, et finir par la parure toute 
royale qui porte autour des trénes les plus splendides, 
les riches tissus dont Opigez-Gagelin nous offre a cet 
instant les merveilles.” 

“La toilette primitive—celle qui sert au premier 
léver du premier malin,” is, of course, in the episcopal 
scale, the Pope, or Primate of “stuffs.” When our 
English modistes adopt it, they must take care to 
call it the Canterbury. We should like to know 
the Petit Courrier’s reason for assigning the highest 
post in his hierarchy to the toilette “du premier 
matin.” Perhaps he means to insinuate that digni- 
taries ought to rise the earlier, the higher they rise 
in the church, From the expression “ premier 
léver,” we must conclude that the French hievarchs 
go to bed twice in the twenty-four hours, probably 
to recruit their strength after the toils of the déjediner, 
and be prepared for the more serious labours of the 
diner. 

After recommending “l"alpaga chiné” as an “ ex- 
cellente ¢étoffe pour le premier négligé’—his Grace 
the Archbishop of Stutfs—our cofemporary (!) pro- 
ceeds,— 

“ Maintenant que V’heure du négligé est passée— 
Iheure de ce négligé ot l'on ne regoit que les amis de 
ceeur, nous allons vous parler de plusieurs choses 
charmantes pour les négligés de réception.” !!! 

The stuffs of the Petit Courrier are evidently “ the 
stuff that life is made of.” He has one négligé for 
“les amis de cour”—* quelque chose de doux, de 
suave !"—and another “ négligé de réception,” which 
he thus eloquently describes :— 

“ L’Arachnée, jolie soie, fond noir ou brun, sur 
lequel un léger dessin broché rouge, vert, bleu, ou 
de toute autre nuance, produit un treillage semblable 
aux fils des araignées, Cela est simple, charmant, 





——_— 
et certes, si nous nous rappelons un peu notre mythos 
logie, nous nous garderons d’en rire.” 

Laugh !—far be it from the readers of the Journg] 
des Modes to laugh at the mythological or any other 
stuff in the magasin. Far be it, too, from the readery 
of the more sober Atheneum, to treat with aught bat 
respect the most profound, the lights of classic erugj. 
tion, kindled by our polished neighbours, to illumi. 
nate the toilette! 

We want time to go through the bench of négligés, 
There is L’olona. “ Ce sont des fonds bleus ou roses,” 
—our shopkeepers will name it the Bloomfield, 
There is “ Le jaspe de Paris, fond vert, d’un as 
satiné,” which will probably be called the Exeter, 
Then there is La revilla—soie croisée (the Christian 
emblem) jolie comme son nom, gracieux costume de 
jeune femme assise devant le métier, o¥ elle finit 
quelque charmante tapisserie de chez Sorré-Delisle.” 

We are then informed, that, “ afin de suivre cette 
hiérarchie d’élégance dont nous avons parlé, il noug 
faut arriver aux robes plus parées,” &c. 

Virtuous ladies of England, avoid “le brocart 
fleuri.” The Courrier styles it “ véritable séduction,” 
the robe that leads to the long-robe,— 

Veniunt a veste sagitte. 

A Joseph becomes a Tarquin before a brocart 
fleuri,—the very Lovelace of the ward-robe. 

Le Pekin Nantosy. “Ne me demandez point 
l’étymologie de ce nom. Je Wignore!” Since the 
immortal disclaimer of all knowledge by Socrates, 
there has been nothing so fine as this “ Je ignore” 
The Petit Courrier des Dames confesses ignorance 
of the “ étymologie de Pekin Nantosy!” Sublime 
humility ! 

“ La question d’Orient !"— 

Yes—why not “la question d’Orient,” when the 
subject to be introduced is Madame Clémangon and 
her matchless corsets? Truly delightful it is to leam 
that “la question d’Orient n’a point d’influence sur 
la valeur des jolies tailles.” We fear there is nota 
modiste in Bond Street who has the slightest notion 
whether the Eastern question has or has not had an 
influence upon the affairs of the British toilette—see 
the superiority of the Italian Boulevards. The 
Courrier continues:—“ Les ceintures rondes et sveltes, 
les hanches bien placées, les formes artistement des 
signées, tout ce que nous trouvons a Paris dans les 
corsets de Madame Clémancon, n’a point perdu de 
son prix, vers les contrées de la Gréce et de la Turquie, 
a en juger par les envois considérables de corsets que 
Madame Clémangon vient encore de faire recemment 
a Odessa. On nous dit que par 1a les femmes com- 
prennent aussi admirablement ce talent distingué, 
et qu’elles acquiérent graces, sveltesse, et séduction 
en adoptant ces coupes heureuses dont les femmes 
de Paris apprecient de plus en plus le mérite. Du 
reste, Madame Clémangon fait une telle étude de son 
art, elle emploie si conscieusement sa vie et son esprit 
a combiner, sans cesse, les chances de perfections que 
son nom comme son talent ont droit &@ la réputation 
qu'elle s’est acquise avec tout de droit dans toute notre 
élégance Européenne.” 

It is impossible to frame a nobler conception of 
that exalted character which, in the poverty of our 
language, we vulgarly designate “a stay-maker,” 
than is bodied forth in this last sentence. Madame 
Clémancon has more than talent, more than esprit, 
more than even an European reputation,—she has 
a conscience! She devotes her life and genius to 
corset-making “ conscieusement.” Should she lose 
her precious sight in the too ardent pursuit of her 
renown, she may console herself like our Milton:— 

What supports me, dost thou ask? 

The conscience, friend, to have lost them overplied 
In corset-manufacture, noble task, 

Of which all Europe rings from side to side. 

Upon “ coiffures,” the great writer sheds all the 
lights of classic erudition. We quote with rapture: 

“Il existe dans le nom d’Héléne quelque chose 
qui comporte la grace, l’élégance, les nobles beautés, 
les ravissantes séductions, tout ce qui fait penser 
enfin que ce nom distingué ne peut étre appliqué 
qu’a des choses dignes de lui. Madame Dasse a 
donc bien fait de donner ce titre 4 la plus charmante 
des coiffures que l’on verra cet hiver, coiffure si belle 
et si heureusement composée que, dans son aspect 
tout d’abord, on devine les charmes qu'elle doit 
ajouter aux physionomies dont elle fera la parure. 
Ce n'est point un turban, ni une toque, ni un bon- 
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net; c'est quelque chose de bien mieux que tout 
cela: c'est une rézille d’or qui retient les cheveux 

derriére, se termine de chaque cété par de mag- 
nifiques glands or et soie, qui produiront un effet 
étrangement joli sur les cous qu’ils doivent embellir ; 


et devant cette rézille, pour accompagner le visage, 
Jui préter de reflets doux, brillans et vaporeux, de 
] flots de marabouts sur le duvet desquels scin- 
tillent mille parcelles d’or. Enfin c'est du luxe, de 
la grace, de la distinction, c'est tout ce qui méritait le 
mieux de prendre le nom de la coiffure Héléne.” 

The writer is not less magnificent upon mouchoirs: 

«D'abord ces mouchoirs, qui sont de ravissantes 
collections de points de tous genres, depuis la sim- 

icité des lignes @ jour jusqu’aux splendeurs de ces 
coins brodés avec armes, blasons, chiffres, &c. &e. 
Les mantilles en fine organdie, brodée, interealée de 
dentelles, et accompagnées de pagodes semblables, 
geront des charmans complémens de toilette sur des 
robes de soie.” 

In another part of the eloquent periodical before 
us we meet with this glowing announcement of 

i 

“De longue date il existe & Paris une maison 
connue des enfans, des gourmets, des jolies femmes, 
de tout ce qui aime enfin les bonbons, les fruits, les 
nectars les plus exquis. Cette maison, dont le nom 
atraversé déja bien des générations et des révolutions, 
reste immuable dans son doux et grand renom, et a 
travers toutes les progressions du luxe, les efforts de 
la concurrence, elle a conservé la prérogative de 
cette superiorité accordée depuis si long-temps aux 
bonbons du Fidéle Berger. Seulement, pour suivre 
le progrés du siecle, le Fidéle Berger a adjoint a ses 
délicieux bonbons tous les accessoires des friandises 
et boissons recherchées qui forment le luxe de nos 
salons d‘hiver.—Les sirops, les essences, les punchs 
prépares vont reprendre leur vogue accoutumée, et 
voici l’heure de marquer leur place parmi toutes les 
citations que la mode et le bon goiit réclament.” 

Longinus should rise from the tomb to analyze the 
beauties of this passage. Mark the opening words— 
“De longue date il existe 4 Paris”—not the Cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame—not the Palais de Tuileries 
=not the Louvre—but “une maison, connue des 
enfans, des gourmets, des jolies femmes, de tout ce 
qui aime les bonbons—les fruits—les nectars les plus 
exquis.” The generalization of “tout ce qui aime 
les bonbons” is wonderfully fine. But it is nothing 
to the majesty of what follows :—* Cette maison, 
dont le nom a traversé déja bien des générations et 
des révolutions, reste immuable dans son doux et grand 
renom.” What is the house of Bourbon to the house 
of Bonbon? While the house of Bourbon has sunk 
in revolution, the house of Bonbon has traversed and 
survived them. While the Bourbons have been 
buffetted by the tempests of fortune, the house of 
Bonbon “reste immuable!” While the renown of 
the Bourbons is bitter, that of the Bonbons is sweet. 
The Bonbon “ a conservé la prérogative ;” the Bour- 
bon has lost his. Alas, the house of Bourbon has 
tot been like that of Bonbon—le Fidéle Berger ! 
_And pray observe the “ pour suivre le progrés du 
secle!"—the march of sweetmeats—the advance of 
syrups—the progression of punches! Had the 
Bourbons been so wise as to follow “le progrés du 
sécle,” the throne might now be as stable as that of 
the Bonbons in their sugared realm of Candie. Thus 
the Petit Courrier des Dames teaches golden lessons to 
Pnces, The monarch who would have his throne 
“immuable,” must have a “ renom doux” as well as 
“grand ;” he must follow “le progrés du siécle ;” he 
must be of the house of Fidéle Berger—a faithful 
thepherd of his people. 








Fragments of the Greek Historians, including 
an Account of the Parian ( Arundelian) Mar- 
bles and the Rosetta Stone. Edited by C. and 
T. Miiller. London and Paris, Didot. 

ad the valuable series of Greek Classics, now 

ithe course of publication by M. Didot, been 

‘mere reprint of former editions in a uniform 

type and size, it would have been sufficient for 

Us to announce the fact of their publication, and 

commend the spirit which suggested the 

taterprise. But a careful examination of seve- 
nl of the volumes, and particularly of that now 





us, shows that the editor has adopted a 


plan original in many points, and scientific in 
all. The authors are grouped together accord- 
ing to their subjects, the fragments of the Cyclic 
poets are annexed to Homer’s ‘Tale of ‘Troy 
divine ;’ the relics of Menander and Philemon 
accompany Aristophanes; the works of Hesiod 
are joined to all that remains of the Minor Epic 
Poets, and Theophrastus is accompanied by the 
Minor Moralists. Many valuable pieces hitherto 
inedited have found a place in this collection : 
we may mention some parts of the lost books of 
Polybius, and several fragments of Appian. 
The text of Lucian, left imperfect by Hemster- 
huis, has been revised by Dindorf, and scholars 
for the first time have obtained a complete and 
accurate edition of the prince of humourists. 
We may hereafter bestow a separate notice on 
some of these volumes, but at present shall con- 
fine ourselves to the fragments of Greek histo- 
rians, because the volume more immediately 
interests English scholars, as it contains elucida- 
tions and commentaries on the Arundelian 
marbles at Oxford, and the Rosetta Stone in the 
British Museum. 

The Arundelian, or, as they are often called, 
the Parian marbles, were purchased by William 
Petty, who had been employed by Thomas 
Howard, Earl of Arundel and Surrey, to visit 
the countries round the Levant, in search of 
inscriptions and other monuments illustrative of 
history. They were transmitted from Smyrna 
to London in 1627, and deposited at Arundel 
House, in the Strand. The illustrious John 
Selden copied the Parian Chronicle from the 
marbles,—a work of immense labour, as the in- 
scription was much defaced—and published his 
transcript, with an erudite commentary, in 1629. 
The civil wars followed; the Earl of Arundel 
was forced to abandon his princely mansion, 
part of his magnificent collection of antiquities 
was stolen, part destroyed or converted to un- 
worthy uses. The marble containing the Parian 
Chronicle did not escape ; Prideaux informs us, 
that the upper portion of it was broken off, and 
used to repair a fire-place. To prevent the 
recurrence of similar disasters, Henry Howard, 
the grandson of the Earl, presented the marbles 
in 1667 to the University of Oxford, where they 
have been since preserved. 

The Parian Chronicle is a chronological table, 
compiled and graven on marble, by a citizen of 
Paros, which was one of the islands subject to 
Athens. It commences with the fabulous reign 
of Cecrops, and terminates, as we have it, with 
the archonship of Callistratus, in the second 
year of the 106th Olympiad (8.c. 355). Why 
such a work should have been undertaken and 
executed by one who appears to have been a 
private individual, is not apparent; the begin- 
ning of the inscription, which might have afforded 
us some information, is obliterated, and the con- 
clusion is broken off and irrecoverably lost. The 
events commemorated, as might have been ex- 
pected, relate chiefly to Athenian history ; many 
of the most important political occurrences, 
however, are omitted, and far the greater part 
of the Chronicle relates to the origin of mysteries 
and festivals, the victories in poetical or musical 
contests, and extraordinary natural phenomena. 

The construction of a chronological canon 
from the Parian marbles has engaged the atten- 
tion of a host of scholars. Miiller, in the work 
before us, has followed Boekh’s system, and 
ably defended it in his notes. Dissertations on 
dates are so uninteresting to the generality of 
readers, that we shall content ourselves with 
referring scholars to Miiller’s examination of 
the probable period of the destruction of Troy 
and the Age of Homer. ; 

A deeper interest attaches to M. Letronne’s 
translation and explanation of the Greek in- 
scription on the Rosetta Stone. It is generally 


















































known that this unique monument was dis- 
covered by the French when they invaded Egypt 
under Napoleon, that it was taken from them by 
the British, and that it contains a trilingual in- 
scription, in hicroglyphics, cursive Egyptian 
characters, and Greek ; and that the comparison 
of these inscriptions led the way to all the dis- 
coveries that have been made in hieroglyphic 
literature during the present century. M. 
Letronne justly remarks, that the Greek inscrip- 
tion, taken by itself, independent of the interest 
which results from comparing it with the two 
other texts, is one of the most curious historical 
documents which we possess. It presents to us 
the record of a decree issued in favour of Ptolemy 
Epiphanes by the Egyptian priests assembled at 
Memphis to celebrate his coronation. Hence it 
is an important, and indeed almost the only 
source whence we can derive information re- 
specting the fusion of the civil and religious 
usages of the Greek and Egyptian, which was 
produced by the conquests of Alexander and 
the establishment of the kingdom of the Ptole- 
mies. M. Letronne’s extensive acquaintance 
with the Graeco-Egyptian papyri has given him 
peculiar qualifications for the task of interpret- 
Ing this important document, and a single 
instance will serve to show undesigned coinci- 
dence between the marble and the papyrus, and 
the aid afforded by one to the explication of 
the other. In the 19th and 20th line of the 
inscription we read :— 

“ LIKEWISE ALSO TO ALL JUSTICE HATH HE DIs- 
TRIBUTED, like Hermes the twice great, AND HE 
HATH LIKEWISE ordained that the returned exiles, 
warriors and OTHER REVOLTERS, ‘in the troublesome 
times,’ should of the possessions they have resumed 
retain occupation.” 

“‘ The troublesome times” («ard rijv rapay)y 
kaipoi) is a very common euphuism to de- 
scribe a cotemporary period of civil discord, in 
which neither victors nor vanquished feel quite 
satisfied with their own conduct. In Ireland, it 
is still the conventional expression for the in- 
surrection of ninety-eight. All previous inter- 
preters have confounded this “ trouble,” with 
the revolt which followed the occupation and 
siege of Lycopolis, mentioned in the 22nd and 
subsequent lines. But it is not reasonable to 
suppose that the return of the exiles would be 
mentioned before the cause of their being sent 
into exile, and the restoration of property before 
its confiscation, especially as the inscription dis- 
severs instead of connecting the two events. M. 
Letronne has found the solution of the problem 
in the great papyrus preserved in the Museum 
of Turin. This document, which greatly resem- 
bles what maybe called “a plea in the Egyptian 
Court of Chancery,” has the following passage : 

“(Our opponent confesses) that his father surren- 
dered with the other soldiers of Diospolis, after the 
trouble which arose in the upper country during the 
reign of the divine Epiphanes, father of the two 
kings (Philometor and Euergetes).” ‘ 

The advocate’s calculation shows that this 
“trouble” (TAPAXH) was appeased eighty-eight 
years before the time of his pleading, that is, in 
the very beginning of the reign of Epiphanes. 
Here, then, the advocate and the sculptor mutu- 
ally elucidate and confirm each other ; both refer 
to a revolt which took place among the troops 
quartered on the frontier of Egypt (the upper 
country above Diospolis), which began in the 
reign of Philopator and was terminated soon 
after the accession of Epiphanes, 

Having bestowed so much notice on what 
may be considered as an appendix, we must 
limit ourselves in our examination of the text. 
The Fragments have been edited by Miiller, 
and his labours are likely to add to the reputa- 
tion he already possesses for extensive learning 
andcritical sagacity. The proprietors, eo 
from their usual rule, have allowed the editor to 
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refix a bibliographic notice of the works, the 
ments of which he has collected; it is an 
interesting dissertation on classical antiquity, 
and not less valuable for what it omits than for 
what it contains. There is not a conjecture in 
it from beginning to end ; the facts are carefully 
investigated, but when they are few, or the 
authority on which they rest doubtful, there is 
no attempt to supply the deficiency by theory, 
however plausible. 

To examine the historical value of these frag- 
ments would require a separate disquisition for 
each of the eighteen authors whose remains are 
collected in this volume, and would further 
demand a comparison between their statements 
and those of Herodotus, Thucydides and Xeno- 
phon, the received authorities for Grecian his- 
tory. We must therefore content ourselves with 
recommending the volume to the students of 
classic archeology ; it is a collection belonging 
to the school of historical criticism which Nie- 
buhr founded, and is every way worthy of the 
name of Miiller, common to two of his most 
eminent disciples. 








Notes of a Half-Pay in Search of Health; or, 
Russia, Circassia, and the Crimea, in 1839_40. 
By Captain Jesse. 2 vols. Madden & Co. 


Tuovcu not so close an observer, or so sprightly 
a describer, as Mr. Stephens, and having nothing 
of the grace and sentiment of the lady whose 
letters from the Baltic have recently been so 
widely read, Captain Jesse, in the course of his 
ramble, has collected matter amusing and wel- 
come,—whether as a separate evidence, or a 
testimony to be taken conjointly with theirs. If 
there be something of a military peremptoriness 
in his deductions, still he holds up his head so 
stiffly, and looks us in the face so frankly, that 
we are well disposed to give him credit for 
»speaking the truth. 

After a short introductory chapter, Captain 
Jesse opens his road-book in Greece; and one 
of the first pictures marked by our pen is the 
disenchanting night in that storied land, which 
followed a day at Corinth :— 

“ Night was approaching, when, after the fiftieth 
inquiry for Nemea, we turned a hill, and followinga 
path which led us through a thickly-wooded and very 
narrow ravine, came at leugth in sight of the valley, 
like that of Rasselas, completely enclosed by moun- 
tains. The shades of evening, already set in upon 
the plain above, had here deepened into night ; and 
as we descended, I could but just distinguish the 
columns of the temple of Jupiter, which looked like 
giant spectres keeping watch over the mouldering 
and scattered ruins of the ancient city. The ap- 
plauding shout of thousands, that once awakened 
the echoes of these hills, when the victor received his 
laurel crown, were now exchanged for the more quiet 
and pastoral sounds of the shepherd calling to his 
flock, as they made their way to their enclosures on 
the opposite side of the valley to that by which we 
had entered. Ascending by a path near the ruins, 
we were soon in the pass of Dhervene, through which 
our route lay. My guide here turned his horse a 
little off the road, and gave a shrill whistle; the 
signal was immediately answered, and a man made 
his appearance on a mound near the road side; some 
conversation ensued between them, when my atten- 
dant made signs for me to accompany him across 
the hill. His master’s reputation, however, and that 
of the pass, was too bad not to create some mis- 
givings, so, spurring my horse before him, to make 
my rear secure, I awaited the issue of a renewed 
conference between them. It was soon brought to 
a close, for two of the patrole stationed at certain 
distances along the valley came up, and the guide 
immediately rejoined me, and we resumed our jour- 
ney. The frogs gave us an excellent concert, conti- 
nuing, without interruption, for miles. It was mid- 
night before we reached the khan of Karabat, which 
lay at some little distance from the village; but it 
looked so uninviting, that I determined to make use 
of Colonel Latris’s order. We had some little diffi- 





culty in finding the Demarch. He and his four sons 
were stretched on their capotes, outside the door of 
his house, and so dead asleep, that we had some 
trouble to awake him. The dogs, however, assisted 
us, by their incessant yells, and the chief magistrate 
at length arose. Having cast a glance at my creden- 
tials, he immediately ordered his wife to sweep a 
corner of the hut for me; a mat was spread, and 
throwing myself upon it, I pulled out my pencil, 
and, cackling like a hen, drew an egg. My sketch 
was successful; for the old lady went to a basket, 
and brought me four real ones, fresh laid, and they 
were soon roasting in the wood ashes. The hut, too 
air-tight to be very pleasant, was tenanted by all the 
females of the family, who, six in number, and rolled 
up like mummies, were ranged along the wall in 
front of me. I watched themas I dispatched my eggs, 
and not one gave the smallest sign of being awake; 
but I had scarcely laid down, which I was right glad 
to do, after having been twelve hours in a Turkish 
saddle, and ascended the Acro Corinthus on foot, 
when I observed them, one by one, remove the 
covering from their heads, and, raising themselves 
cautiously on their elbows, take a good female look 
at me.” 


After such a night’s lodging, it is pleasant to 
read of the luxurious enjoyments of that- often- 
described restorer of tired Nature, a Turkish 
bath; and in ten pages more, we are benefiting 
by one at Constantinople. The Captain rests in 
the City of the Sultan for but one lenten chap- 
ter;—tarrying much longer in Odessa, to the 
abominations of whose quarantine ordinances he 
bears ample testimony. The Lazaretto, however, 
wretched as it was, was little less uncomfortable 
than the quarters which the traveller finds in the 
town :— 

* The entrance to the town was exceedingly busy, 
the road to the port being crowded with bullock carts, 
filled with grain, on their way to the shipping ; when 
trade is brisk, and the exports considerable, a line of 
them, four deep, frequently extends a distance of two 
versts. Each train of carts was headed by a broker, 
and the row that ensued at the bottom of the hill, 
near the custom-house, when a stoppage took place, 
was tremendous. Every curse, in nearly every lan- 
guage under the sun, was put in request, and, with 
the roars of the bullocks, the creaking, nay almost 
screeching of the wheels, and concussion of the carts, 
formed a strange species of harmony ; Hogarth, had 
he heard them, would have had a fine addition to 
the catalogue of vile sounds with which he treated 
his enraged musician. Droskies were hurrying to and 
fro at a racing pace, and every one appeared to be 
taking time by the forelock, the commercial business 
of the quarantine terminating at an early hour. The 
road to the great square was abominably bad, fit only 
for persons with torpid livers; when the pavement 
was laid down it might have been good, but now it 
was no better than that of Pera or Stamboul. Rooms 
had been taken for us at the Hotel de la Nouvelle 
Russie. * * When shown to our beds, we found 
they had no sheets on them, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty that we obtained one for each bed, 
the ¢ fille de chambre,’ a maz, insisting that one was 
a pair; but this discomfort was of little consequence, 
for we found that the enemy had already taken pos- 
session. The rooms were about six feet across, and 
devoid of all appliances to cleanliness and comfort, 
and the attendance, as well as the ‘ cuisine,’ was 
infamous. Disgusted with the house, and every one, 
and everything in it, I sallied forth in the morning 
to forage for myself, and found better apartments, 
more cleanly and reasonable, at the Hotel of St. 
Petersburg, which had also the advantage of being 
on the Boulevard, facing the sea. Here we settled 
ourselves for three months, and one or two squabbles 
excepted, got on pretty well with our landlord; he 
was a Greek, but fortunately spoke both French and 
Italian. Our great difficulty was to make him keep 
our beds free from intruders on our rest: this he 
angrily and contemptuously called ‘ caprizj Inglesi.’ 
Here, as at the Nouvelle Russie, we found there was 
no regular attendance, every one being expected to 
bring his own servants and linen, Though imposing 
on the outside, the caravanserais are generally 
wretched and dirty within; they are merely large 
lodging-houses, divided into sets of apartments, to 





many of which a small kitchen is attached. Notan 
atom of carpet or matting is to be seen, and the 
furniture, bedsteads, chairs, and tables, are of a very 
inferior description. We did not become in any 
degree comfortable until we had purchased ]j 
and hired a German servant who spoke Russian, The 
galleries which run at the back of the apartments of 
each floor, and from which they are entered, were 
generally crowded with dirty, unshaved domestics,in 
their shirts or sheep-skins, according to the 
occasionally employed in lighting that useful article, 
a somovar, but more often seated on the floor, play- 
ing with cards as dirty as themselves: as they usu. 
ally sleep on the floor of the ante-room with the door 
closed, the odours in the morning are not very agree. 
able. The traiteur of the hotel is totally uncon. 
nected with the landlord, and those persons who are 
provided with their own cook and kitchen utensils 
seldom have recourse to him. We regretted that we 
had not ours, as the cookery was a villanous com. 
pound of that of every European nation. It will be 
seen from this, that Russian hotels, of which those in 
Odessa are fair specimens, are on a very different 
footing from those of other countries ; and in fact are 
suited only to the inhabitants, or those conversant 
with Russian customs and manners ; to the civilized 
world, they must be an abomination. Our hotel was 
full of Poles, come to sell their corn ; many of them 
gamble away the money they receive, and though 
they enter the town in a carriage and eight, return to 
their estates in Podolia in a telega and pair. [A 
common Post-cart.] Ladies, also proprietors, come 
here to sell their corn, and return to their chateaus, 
laden with millinery of the last Parisian fashion, from 
the shops of Madame Guérin and an Italian Signora 
her rival. In order to secure their purchases from 
seizure by the custom-house officers, (at the barrier,) 
they display them for a few evenings on the Boule. 
yard. A great number of Russians come here for sea 
bathing, and a fresh arrival at our hotel always 
afforded us plenty of amusement. The porter’s bell 
was the signal for a general rush to the gallery that 
overlooked the court. The ponderous vehicle of the 
new comers had scarcely entered the ‘ porte cochére, 
before it was surrounded by the landlord and his 
satellites: the Jew commissionaire in his long black 
caftan, hessian boots, and skull-cap, being the most 
conspicuous figure of the party. Judging by the 
number of ropes on the springs, wheels, and pole, 
the carriage had broken down at least a dozen times 
on the road. It was generally crowded inside and out, 
the box being occupied by a serf, doing duty as @ 
John, who though more often ina blue cotton caftan 
and low hat, was frequently in a striped shirt without 
one, and his face so covered with dust, perspiration, 
and long hair, that it was difficult to distinguish any 
of his features. On the footboard sat the golden- 
haired Phaeton with four in hand and all abreast, his 
seat being rendered somewhat more secure by the 
legs of his companion, which were spread out behind 
him on each side like an inverted V. The leaders 
ridden by an urchin on the off side, had traces so ad- 
mirably contrived in point of length that they gave 
them every opportunity of turning round to talk to 
the wheelers, not an unfrequent occurrence, But 
the turn-out of the interior was infinitely more amus 
ing: sometimes the gentleman made his appearance 
ina sky blue surtout, with fur trimmings, cossac 
trowsers, yellow or red morocco slippers, a travelling 
cap embroidered with gold or silver, and his breast 
covered with orders. He was often followed by two 
or three ladies in dressing gowns, children in night 
caps, the nurse and a pin-sticker, dogs, parrots, bon 
bons, pillows, bandboxes, bundles, a half-finished 
bottle of wine and a black loaf, cocked hat and sword. 
* * The kibitka [a light waggon] which followed in 
the rear, brought up the bedding, a few trunks, stew- 
pans, and frying pans, a basket of prog, the somovat, 
and a bag of charcoal! 

In spite of all the humours furnished by these 
promising fellow-sojourners, the reader will not 
be sorry to start for the Crimea, At Kertch, 
Capt. Jesse gives us an account of the curious 
museum, and a page or two of antiquarian spe 
culation. More to the purpose, however, are 
the remarks made on the slovenly customs cuf- 
rent among Russian generals. General Riefski, 
with whom the Captain dined, appeared, at his 
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wife's parties in a dressing-gown and with an 
gnbuttoned shirt, puffing away at a cigarito; 
and General Yermoloff used to parade himself 
“in a striped pink shirt, like the soldiers, and 
five upon borsch and quass, the national dish 
and beverage.” 

We cannot do better, perhaps, than throw 
together a few passages relating to the condition 
of the Russian army, with a sketch or two of the 
Russian soldier. But first, a word touching the 
fleet at Odessa :-— 

“The dockyard is extensive; but all is not gold 
that glitters ; it was in wretched order, and, with one 
exception, the slips are uncovered. Some of them 
are in cuttings in the cliff. Of the four line-of-battle 
ships on the stocks, the largest was the Twelve 
Apostles, a three-decker; the dimensions exceeded 
those of the Royal William, which, if we except the 
Trafalgar, now building, is said to be the largest man 
of war in the world. I went on board one of the 
fir corvettes. The wood used in her construction 
appeared to be ofa very inferior description, and her 
seams were so open, from exposure to the sun, that 
on going below I found her lower deck a couple of 
inches deep in rain water ; she was to be launched 
ina few days. Most of the ships built here are laid 
down from the lines of English men of war, the 
drawings of which are obtained from England. The 





| had tails to their shirts, the others had none. 


underhand means are resorted to, under the denomi- 
nation of perquisites. The extent to which this sys- 
tem is carried naturally depends on the circumstances 
and dispositions of the officers, as some may be more 
or less rich or necessitous than others. With the ex- 
ception of the arms and accoutrements, everything 
is furnished by the colonel of the regiment, 
who draws an allowance from government of so 
much for cach man. In this manner he has 
an opportunity of realizing considerable sums; as 


much attention and respect as if he had been a 
crowned head. The Emperor, hearing that the Mus- 
covites intended to elect him Maréchal of the Noblesse 
in the very teeth of the displeasure he had manifested 
towards him, with his usual policy anticipated a 
measure which would have marked his own defeat. 
Yermoloff was offered reconciliation and employ- 
ment; the former he accepted, the latter, held out 
only as a bait, was never given; and he lost by ter- 
giversation the position which his previous conduct 


much as 40,000 roubles are sometimes made in | had placed him in, for there is a party in Moscow, 


one year. In the cavalry, if forage is cheap in the 
district in which the regiment is quartered, the 


colonel takes the allowance in money ; if it is dear, | 


in kind, but this is all known and permitted. On 
being appointed to a command, he may, however, be 
put to considerable expense, for the stores and accou- 


trements must be taken from his predecessor at a | 


fixed price. When a cavalry regiment is ordered on 
service, a large sum is required to make it efficient, 
for it must then be completed with the proper 
number of horses, which, as I have before said, is 
rarely or never kept up. An instance of the bad 
effects of this system was shown at Sevastopol when 
I was there. Two regiments of the garrison had ac- 
quired the sobriquets of the ‘ fat’ and the lean’; the 
men of the former were in excellent case, the latter 
scarecrows ; one regiment had as much as they could 
eat, the other as little as they could live upon; one 





The | 


though small, who can admire independent feeling. 
Lieut.-General Mouravieff commenced his career as 
a lieutenant in a regiment quartered in Georgia, of 
which country he was afterwards many years 
Governor-General. It is acknowledged that there 
is no officer in the Russian army of the same talents 
and acquirements; he has great capabilities as a 
linguist, and is said to speak thirteen languages, many 
of them Eastern. Though more than acquainted 
with the duties of his profession, he never, like the 
martinet of Warsaw, examined whether the men's 
gloves were sewn on the inside or out ; nor did he 
care whether their caps were put on at the precise 
angle prescribed by the Imperial orderly-book at St. 
Petersburgh : moreover, he had opinions of his own, 
not exactly in accordance with those of his master. 
A few years ago his division was ordered to one of 
the great reviews; but though in a good and effec- 
tive state, its appearance did not meet with the ap- 


corvettes and schooners are, generally speaking, fitted 
up with great care ; large sums are thrown away on colonel of this ‘rag and famish’ could not resist the | 
ornamental carving, in mahogany, rosewood, and | strong temptation to pocket the value of some hun- | 
maple, &c. These vessels are generally sent into the | dred pounds of meal, and 3,000 shirt-tails; in other | 
Mediterranean, and as they have picked crews, they | words, 1,500 archines of calico. Thus wringing out | 
give a far more favourable impression of the Black | of what was intended as a provision for his men, a | 
Sea fleet than it deserves. With the exception of | supply of luxuries for himself, or a sum to retire 

what can be stowed under two sheds, the timber in | upon. Peculation is not confined to the civil and | 


probation of the Emperor, who had scarcely glanced 
his eye along the line, when he ordered Mouravieff 
to the rear, exclaiming aloud, ‘bad, bad! what 
troops! National Guards!’ The manceuvres over, 
the disgraced general was ordered into his presence, 
‘What means this, sir?’ demanded the Emperor. 
No answer. * What troops do you call these, sir ?°— 
still no answer. 


this yard is exposed to the weather, and the oak, the 
greater part Polish, though of a good kind, is green. 
In the boat-houses, where the best seasoned timberis 
made use of for the gigs and cutters, I remarked that 
many planks had shrunk full a quarter of an inch 
thit had only been laid down a fortnight. The fact 
is, they have no stores of seasoned wood, for it is 
used up very soon after it comes in. As there are no 
dry docks, the ships are coppered on the stocks ; 
from their exposure during the whole period of their 
building, and the new materials used in their 
construction, they are generally like the Warsaw, 
which I saw at Sevastopol, rotten in eight years. 
Half the fleet would not be able to stand the weather 
in the Black Sea in the winter. About 3,000 men 
are employed in this yard ; they are nearly all slaves, 
that is, peasants of the crown. Their services must 
not be estimated too highly, as a great portion of 
them are not only badly instructed in their different 
trades, but are also very sluggish workmen. Some 
of them, as at Sevastopol, were persons who had been 
found roving about the country without passports, 
runaway serfs, and deserters from the army ; many 





military employés, it exists also in the navy ; the sale | 


of stores is quite common at Cronstadt. The blue 


thread, the Imperial mark in a bolt of canvas, is | 


taken out as soon as a bargain is effected, and dis- 
covery seldom ensues. 


*Do you know who is speaking to 
you, sir?’ The general raised his hand slowly to his 
cap, but remained silent. Dismissed with indigna- 


| tion, he retired to his tent; the policy, however, of 


Nicholas gained the ascendant over his ungovernable 


“The pay of a soldier is seven roubles a year, or | temper, and the next day Mouravieff received an in- 
three-quarters of a farthing per diem ; out of this, he vitation to dinner: but the insult had been too 
is obliged to buy his own blacking, and candle to | public; he declined the honour, and now resides at 


grease his mustachios. When employed on public 
works, such as the construction of roads or fortifica- 
tions, he is supposed to receive forty copecks a-day, 
about three-pence half-penny; but he gets very 
little of this, as the greatest portion goes into the 
‘eaisse d*épargnes.’ Every man is obliged to con- 
tribute to this stock-purse. No pensions are granted 
on discharge. But each soldier on leaving the service 
is paid a certain sum from it to enable him to return 
to his village ; and the surplus, if there is any, remains 
hisown. His share sometimes amounts to 10/. or 15/. ; 
but the benefit to be derived from the ‘ caisse 
d’épargnes’ is so remote and uncertain, that the pro- 
spect of receiving it in no degree stimulates the men 
to exertion; they consider the deduction as a daily 


of them very fine looking men. There were likewise | sacrifice, and the work consequently, as at Sevastopol, 


afew convicts in very heavy chains. The dockyard 


appeared animated, as the government had given | 


proceeds slowly and languidly. When quartered in 
the towns many of them obtain permission to work on 


orders for replacing several ships which had been lost | their own account, but in uniform—undress of course. 
on the coast of Circassia in the winter of 1838. The | * * Discipline is kept up by extreme measures, and 


nills here work only two pair of saws ; the supply of 
planks, therefore, is very deficient, and it frequently 
happens that the shipwrights are at a stand-still for 
materials. A lathe and boring apparatus have 
recently been erected; the block machinery is to 
follow. They are all of English manufacture, as is 
also most of the machinery in use in Russia. The 
administration of Admiral Lazareff appears to be as 
good as the nature of the government, and the chi- 
canery and venality of the employés, from the Min- 
ister of the Marine downwards, will allow.” 

And now for the Russian soldier :— 

“The numerical strength of officers is small in 
Proportion to the men. ‘Their numbers were much 
reduced by the Ukase of 1835, when the army was 
remodelled throughout, and a retrenchment effected 
of four million of roubles. They are wretchedly 
paid, even those in the command of divisions ; the 
Pay of a general officer thus employed is scarcely 
equal to a major’s in our service, and those who have 
a private fortune are not expected to draw their half 
Pay when they retire. A surgeon only receives about 
801. a-year. “This state of things induces a regular 
system of pilfering, and to make money, all kinds of 





the cane is used at pleasure ; but a man who has re- 
ceived the ribbon of St. George, is, by the regulations 
of the service, exempt from this species of punish- 
ment. The officers not unfrequently give way to 
violence of temper. I once saw a captain, inspecting 
his guard at Odessa, strike one of his men a biow on 
the face with his fist, and seizing him by both his 
ears, shake him until he pulled him out of the 
ranks; the man’s cap then fell off, and the officer, 
ordering a corporal to pick it up, jammed it down on 
his head with another blow.” 

The two most distinguished officers in the 
Russian service, Captain Jesse tells us, are 
Yermoloff and Mouravieff, now both on the 
shelf :— 

“When some caprice of the Emperor's or the in- 
trigues of those about him, induced his Imperial Ma- 
jesty to place Yermoloff ‘en retraite,’ he retired to 
Moscow, where, from the reputation of his services 
and the circumstance of his being in bad odour at 
St. Petersburgh, he became so much the fashion, that 
no party was thought perfect without him. When 
Yermoloff appeared, and then only, the music struck 
up; every one crowded around him, and evinced as 





his estate near Tver, refusing either reconciliation or 
employment.” 

The losses of the Russian army during the 
Turkish war, Captain Jesse states, amounted to 
upwards of three hundred thousand men— 

“ Not by the sword, but owing to the want of judg- 
ment in taking up positions in places where the troops 
were exposed to the fevers common to the marshy 
valleys of Roumelia. The distress which the army 
suffered from the want of supplies was inexcusable, 
with granaries of their own immediately in their reay, 
and their fleet in command of the Black Sea. In one 
regiment alone, and quite at the early part of the 
campaign, five hundred horses died from want of 
forage, before they crossed the Pruth. The medical 
department was also in a most disgraceful state of ins 
efficiency. The medicine chests furnished by the 


| colonels of regiments, for which they draw an allow- 


ance, contained then, as now, only a few aperients 
and emetics ; is is true, there was a goodly array of 
bottles and boxes, duly labelled, but no quinine or 
other medicines that were necessary to the cure of the 
diseases which decimated the army during this war. 
The same mismanagement took place in Persia ; and 
of one regiment, three thousand strong, serving in 
that country, only fifty men remained in 1839, nearly 
all having died of disease. The system of pillage 
which the troops were driven to adopt, from the 
wretched state of the commissariat, made them, ine 
dependently of other circumstances, thoroughly de- 
tested by the inhabitants. In conversation one day 
with an aide-de-camp of the Emperor's at St. Peters- 
burgh, upon the state of the sick list amongst the 
guards, I was not a little astonished at his telling me 
that mercury and quinine were medicines too expen- 
sive to be given to the men; and when I adverted 
as politely as I could, to the inhumanity, as well as 
false economy of such a system, he replied, ‘ Ah, 
mon cher! a soldier in Russia costs nothing.’” 

The general testimony made up by these 
disjecta membra, has a more than ordinary value. 
Lord Londonderry’s account, it is true, was in @ 
different tone; but then, the courtly side of 
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everything was turned out, and made to present 
arms, as it were, for His Nobility’s inspection. 
But, even allowing for a reasonable amount of 
Russo-phobia on the part of Captain Jesse, the 
impression made by the above facts can hardly 
be escaped from. Ina land so military, that the 
very Institute des Demoiselles Nobles, at Khar- 
koff, is guarded by sentries at the gate (!), what 
may be looked for as the achievements of a force, 
to outward view so strictly disciplined, but essen- 
tially so penetrated by corruption and every 
element of discontent and disorder ?—consistent 
and progressive conquest, or those convulsions 
which lead to revolution at home ? 

We have no room further to show how plea- 
santly Captain Jesse can describe lighter mat- 
ters and modes of society, but can promise the 
most superficial reader, whom our warlike talk 
may have somewhat “ waved off” from the book, 
that in it he will find abundance of description 
and anecdote. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Examples of the Differential and Integral Calculus, 
by D. F. Gregory, M.A.—When the Examples of 
Messrs. Peacock, Herschel, and Babbage appeared, 
more than twenty years ago, they were admirably 
calculated for one specific object, namely, to intro- 
duce a knowledge of the continental writings and 
methods. They made the University attain the 
point which rendered a still higher book of examples 
desirable. Mr. Gregory has met the demand with 
energy and success. Taking the former examples for 
a model, he has thrown them aside, as a guide to the 
subject-matter, and has looked far and wide into 
what has been done since the former work was pub- 
lished. The existing book of Examples of the Dif- 
ferential Calculus, will always be one of the principal 
guides of the student’s reading. It is, therefore, for- 
tunate for the University that such a work has ap- 
peared ; one in which great research, and continual 
direction to original sources, are employed with 
copiousness and judgment. Mr. Gregory has a pecu- 
liar theory about the simple signs of affection, 
—1, ./ — 1, &c., as they are usually written. He 
expresses the second of these by ,/—, or (—)}, leav- 
ing out the unit. As he has not introduced this theory 
into the work (which is right enough, since he stands 
alone in asserting it), it would, we think, have been 
better if he had not used its modes of expression : 
but the student can easily make the necessary changes 
for himself. 

Monaldi, a Tale.—“ One of those violent Italian 
stories,” as Moore phrased it, when commenting upon 
Lord Byron’s choice of the subject of ‘The Foscari.’ 
We hold the legends of the south in more esteem 
than the author of ‘Lalla Rookh,’ and this is by 
no means the worst among them. 


Though the romance be made up but of the old 
materials of wounded pride, vengeance, jealousy, 
murder, and madness, they are powerfully com- 
bined. Fifteen years ago, *‘Monaldi* would have 
made a sensation—now, though we acknowledge the 
skill with which it is wrought up, we must own, too, 
that the genus to which it belongs has in some degree 
passed out of public favour. 

Five Years in India, hy H, E, Fane, Esq., 2 vols. 
—These volumes contain the rough notes of an aid- 
de-camp, who made a tour of inspection through 
India, and afterwards served in the Affghan war. His 
military-duties prevented him from gaining much in- 
formation, but the little he did glean is given in a 
pleasing, unpretending form. 

An improved System of Short-Hand, by J. Har- 
greaves, Simple in its principles, and easily ac- 
quired, 





(ADVERTISEMENT. }—Now ready, neatly bound in cloth, 
with Title-page and Index, price 1/. 6s., the Volume for 1841 
of THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. The Horticultural 
part edited by Proressor Linptey. Each Volume is com- 
plete in itself. Persons anxious to possess the Volume should 
Order it at once, as but very few complete copies remain, 

Ithough three editi of particular numbers have becn 
printed. 








On the contrary, | 
Mr. Allston, who, if we mistake not, is the distinguish- | 
ed artist—the Martin of America—proves himself to | 
have power over the pen as well as the pencil. | 





List of New Books.—Gallaudet’s (Rev. T. H.) Scripture Bio- 
graphy for the Young, “Judges,” 18mo. 3s. cl.—The Chris- 
tian’s Diary for Every Day in the Year, 12mo. 7s. 6d. cl.— 
The Book of the Poets, Modern Poets, with 45 illustrations, 
8vo. 21s. bds.—Florigraphia Britannica, by Richard Deakin, 
M.D., Vol. I., Chap. I. to V., 8vo. 2l. 17s. 6d. col., 30s. plain, 
cl.—Our Grandmama’s Clock, by Robert Heuish, 18mo. 2s. 
cl.—A Practical Treatise on the Law of Assault and Battery, 
by T. W. Saunders, 12mo. 2s. 6d. bds.—Perils of Paul Per- 
cival, by the Rev. J. Young, square l6mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—The 
Tower, its History, Armories, and Antiquities, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
swd.—Xenophontis Cyri Expeditio, ex recensione et cum 
notis Thome Hutchinson, M.A., 8vo., Greek and Latin, 
9s. bds.—The Scottish Chiefs, by Miss Jane Porter, revised, 
corrected, &c. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 1. 1s. cl.—Original Anec- 
dotes of British Quadrupeds, 18mo. 3s. cl._—Chambers's In- 


formation for the People, Vol. L royal 8vo. 8s. cl.—Smith’s 


Souvenir Classics, Rokeby, fe. 3s. 6d. cl.—Sophocles in Eng- 
lish Prose, with Notes, new edit. 8vo. 15s. bds.—J, and 
Bythewood’s Conveyancing, by Sweet, Vol. IIL, roy. 8y; 

1. 5s. bds.—Cyclopadia of Commerce, Part ILL roy. 8yo. 35 by 
swd.—Tom Cringle’s Log, Blackwood’s Standard Novels, Vol, 
IIL, fe. 6s. cl.—Pilgrimage to Auvergne, by Louisa Stuart 
Costello, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. cl.—Laing’s Notes of a Traveller i 

France, Prussia, &c., 8vo. 16s. cl.—Haldane on the Atone. 
ment, 12mo. 3s. cl.—Prendeville’s Livy, Books L to oti a 
edit. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl.—Saturday Magazine, 1841, 7s. 6d. cle 
Saturday Magazine, Half Vol. XIX. 4s. 6d. el.—Sherwoons 
Fairchild Family, Vol. II., 12mo. 5s. cl.—The Country Par. 
son's Wife, fe. 2s. 6d. cl.—Bailey’s (S.) Review of Berkeley's 
Theory of Vision, 8vo. 7s. bds.—Laurie’s Homeeopathic To. 
—_ — gg _ cl.—Sinclair’s (Miss C.) Holiday 

ouse, new edit. fe. 6s. 6d. cl.— Knight's Stor ‘ 
imp. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cl. " ene. 











Meteorological Observations made at the Apartments 


hours, commencing 6 A.M. of the 21st of December, 1841, and ending 11 P.M. of the 23rd. 


of the Royal Society, Somerset House, for 64 Successivg 


(Greenwich mean time). 
By Mr. J. D. Roserrton, Assistant Secretary, Royal Society. 
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| 
Qist | | 
.| 29 542 | 29.532) 35.7 | 34,2 | 29.538 | 35.5 
| 29.553 | 29.543 | 36.2 | 32.5 | 29.556 | 36.0 
29.580 | 29.572 | 36.6 | 32.3 | 29.576 | 36.3 
29.608 | 29.600 | 37.0 | 32.3 | 29.614 | 36.6 
29.624 | 29.616 | 37.0 32.7 | 29.633 | 36.6 | 
29.635 | 29.625 | 36.8 | 33.3 | 29.638 | 36.6 
. | 29.625 | 29.617 | 36.6 | 33.8 | 29.631 | 36.5 | 
.| 29.626 | 29.618 | 34.7 | 29.631 | 36.5 
| 29.627 | 29.619 34.8 29.637 | 36.6 
29.639 | 29.631 34.3 29.643 | 36.6 
29.653 | 29.643 $3.5 29.651 36.6 
29.666 | 29.658 33.5 29.665 | 36.6 
| 29.670 | 29.662 33.4 | 29.673 | 36.7 
| 29.676 | 29.668 34.3 29.681 | 38.3 
29 670 | 29.662 34.5 | 29.677 | 39.3 
29.674 | 29.668 29.683 | 39.8 
. | 29.669 | 29.661 29.679 | 40.3 | 
| 29.661 | 29.653 29.667 | 40.2 | 
. | 29.659 | 29.659 29.677 | 40.3 | 








SANAMS SNE 





29.681 40.4 
29.703 40.6 
29.715 | 40.7 | 
29.724 | 40.7 
29.730 | 40.5 | 
29.728 | 40.4 | 
29 736 | 40.2 
29.748 | 39.4 
29.778 | 39.4 
29.782 | 39.3 
| 29.786 | 38.7 | 
4 | 29.786 | 38.6 
| 29.794 | 39.0 | 
3 | 29.808 | 39.0 
| 29.814! 38.9 | 
29.814 | 38.7 | 
29.821 | 38 8 | 
29.833 | 40.0 | 
29.847 | 40.7 
| 29 859 | 41.4 | 
29.869 | 41.6 | 
29.875 | 42 2 
29.867 | 
29.867 | 


.| 29.673 

| 29.692 

. | 29.700 
we | 29.712 
| 29.720 

| 29.715 

we | 29.727 
yoo | 29.741 
| 29.765 
| 29.767 
| 29.773 


29.667 
29.682) 40. 
29.692 | 41.0 
29.704 | 41.0 
29.710 | 40.8 
29.709 | 40.6 
29.719 | 40.4 | 
29.733 | 39.8 
29.757 | 39.8 
29.759 | 39.6 
29.765 | 39.0 

29.778 | 29.768 | 38.8 | 

29.777 | 29.767 | 39.0 ; 

29.787 | 29.777 | 39.0 | 

29.791 | 29.781 | 38.8 | 

| 29.800 | 29.792 | 38.7 | § 

| 29.809 | 29.801 | 38.9 

| 29.822 | 29.812 | 40.2 | 

29.827 | 29.817 | 41.2| § 

| 29.836 | 29.828 | 41.7 
. | 29.841 | 29.831 | 41.8 

| 29.852 | 29 842, 42.2 

| 29,847 | 29.837 | 41.8 

| 22.849 | 29.839 | 41.3 
29.898 | 41.0 


29.843 | 42.0 








Pes 
7 ° 


- 


2M Cees 


29.859 
29.873 
2 29.867 
38.5 | 29.869 
38.4 | 29.871 
38.4 | 29.857 | 


M.! 29.832 | 
. | 29.853 | 
29.832 | 29.824! 43.8 
29.834 | 29,824 | 44.0 
29.840 | 29.832 | 44.0 
29.828 | 29.818 | 44.0 
29,824 | 29.814 | 43.8 | 38.3 29.855 
| 29.825 | 29.813 | 43.5 | 39.0 | 29.853 
29.826 29.816 | 43.0 | 39.7 | 29.855 | 
29.836 | 29.826 | 43.2 | 40.7 | 29.865 | 
29.824 29.814 | 43.0 | 41.8 | 29.853 | 
. | 29.804 | 29.794 | 43.3 | 43.2 | 29.833 | 
.| 29.780 | 29.770 | 43.3 | 43.7 | 29.805 | 
29.759 | 29.749 | 43.5 | 44.7 | 29.788 | 
29.748 | 29.740 | 43.3 | 44.8 29.774 | 
29.731 | 29.721 | 43.4 | 45.3 | 29.754 | 
29.711 | 29.703 | 43.6 45,5 29.738 | 44.0 | 
29.702 | 29.694 | 44.8 | 46.0 29.730) 44.8 | 
29.715 | 29.703 | 45.6 | 45.3 | 29.748 | 45.7 
Omitted. | 

Ditto 

29.804 
29.843 


43.7 | 
43.8 | 
43.7 | 
43.8 | 


DORN Mp coro 
° 


_ 
~ 


29.794 | 46.2 | 42.3 , 29.833 | 46.2 | 
29.833 45.7 | 40.5 | 29.875 | 45.8 | 





00.2 
00.4 
00.8 
00.9 


| ———..__, 
| 
| 
| 


N.W. | Fine starlight morning, 
N.W. | Ditto. 

N.W. | Light fog and wind. 

N.W, | Ditto ditto. 

00.6 N.W. | Ditto ditto, 

01.2 S.W. | Hazy—tight wind. 

01.8 W | Fine—tight clouds and wind, 
02.2 S.W. | Do. ditto. 

02.0 S.W, | Do. ditto, 

01.7 W | Do. light breeze. 

01.5 S Thick haze. 

01.4 Do. — iight wind, 

01.4 ditto, 

01.1 Fine and moonlight—light fog. 
01.3 Ditto. light wind, 
01.1 Ditto. ditto, 
018 Ditto. ditto. 


01.8 Cloudy—light wind. 
02.8 Ditto, 


Overcast. 


01.7 
01.4 
01.4 
01.2 
02.4 
02.0 
01.3 
01.0 
01.0 
01.7 
02.4 


Ditto, 

Overcast—very light snow and wind, 
A few stars visible—light wind, 
Ditto ditto, 

Cloudy. ditto, 
Fine starlight morning—light wind, 
Ditto ditto, 

Fine—light clouds and wind. 

Do. ditto. 

Do, ditto, 

Do. ditto. 

Do. ditto. 

Do, ditto. 

Do. ditto, 

Do. ditto. 
Cloudy—light wind. 

Do, ditto. 

Do. ditto. 

Do. ditto. 

Do. ditto. 
Overcast—light rain and wind, 

Do. ditto ditto. 
Do. 

Overcast—light wind, 





02.3 
02.3 
01.8 
01.7 
01.6 
01.4 
01.2 
01.2 
00.7 
00.9 
00.7 
00.5 


00.6 
007 
00.5 Do. 
00.7 Do. 
00.6 39 | Do. 
00.7 | Do. 
00.5 | Do. 
00.7 Do. 
00.5 Do. 
00.6 Do. 
01.0 Do. 
00.8 Do. 
00.9 Do. 
00.7 Do. 
00.6 Do. 
00.8 Do. ditto ditto. 
01.0 Do. ditto ditto. 
01.2 Dark heavy clouds—light wind. 

00.8 Clouds broken—few stars visible. 


Do. 
Do, ditto —_ and rain. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto, 
ditto. 
ditto, 
ditto. 
ditto, 
Deposition. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
very slight rain. 
ditto 


ditto ditto. 


01.9 
01.2 | 41 


Fine moonlight night—light wind. 
Ditto ditto. 




















* Iam indebted to Mr. W. R. Birt, for his kind assistance in taking these eight observations.—J.D.R. 
The height of the Barometer above the mean level of the sea is 97 feet. 
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N° 740) 


A VOICE OF THE BIRTHDAY. 


Joy to the young dove's leafy home! 
Joy tothe opening flowers! 

But woe for human guests that come 
To this dark life of ours : 

They come to peasants’ dwellings free 
As to the kingly hall; 

And parted far their paths may be, 
But thorns remain for all. 


Yet Hope hath ever lent a beam 
To gild the natal hour, 

For then, perchance, was born tofume 
Some gifted child of power :— 

But storms have darkened many a sun 
To which the nations bowed, 

And still the lightning can be won 
But from the thundercloud. 


Is it a Bard of future years 
Whose lyre lies yet unstrung, 

But mighty as the sounding spheres 
When Summer's birth was sung ?— 

Yet laurels flourish best, where flows 
The heart’s own wasted wave, 

And Glory’s fadeless garland grows 
Still greenest on the grave. 


Is there a Prince among us born? 
Alas, for princely fate! 

And joy that greeted many a morn 
Whose eve was desolate ! 

For crowns that on the cradle pressed 
Have oft grown early dim, 

Or shone to banish Love and Rest ;— 
But better things to him! 


Say, is it Woman’s starry eye 
‘That opens to the light ? 

She may be fair as evening's sky, 
As summer roses bright ; 

A thousand subject hearts may own 
Her ever gentle sway, 

And she may wear a monarch’s crown, 
Or yet more glorious bay. 


But woe for all the silent waves 
That o’er her soul may sweep, 
And woe for all the early graves 
O’er which her hopes shall weep ; 
For pearls of priceless splendour cast 
To trampling herds in vain, 
For Life’s bright treasures early lost, 
But never found again. 


Aye, wise, indeed, were they of old, 
Whose mingled tears were shed, 

Not where the grave lies green and cold, 
But o’er the cradle bed : 

Yet Life and Hope, though dimmed below, 
Some brighter realm may share, 

And all their broken branches grow 
To trees immortal there. 


F. B. 





A NEW YEAR'S CAROL. 
Tunr—* Nobody coming to marry ie.’ 


Search Windsor Castle, elves, within and out, 
Strew good luck, ouphes, on every sacred room !— 


Last night, *mid the boom of the twelves 
From belfry and turret a-ringing, 

Theard how a chorus of elves 
O’er a gilt royal cradle was singing. 

And *twas—“ O! what will become of us! 
0, what will you do? 

England’s so poor and so doleful 
We're starving for something that’s new! 


“Long life to you, dainty young thing! 

To whose deep soft sleep we are listening, 
And welcome the great foreign King 

Who’s coming, they say, to your christening. 
And it’s O ! what will the revel be? 

O, can it be true ? 
Shall there be gladness and plenty ?— 

We're dying for something to do! 


“Our rings are all trampled and torn, 
And sullied our mirror, the runnel ; 

They have plucked up our palace, the Thorn, 
To sink the grim shaft of a tunnel. 





And it’sO! what will become of us ? 
What are poets to do? 

Will you, then, banish the Fairies, 
Or give them a colony new ? 


“Tn your chamber, what treasures appear ! 
The best to be had for the buying. 
But will nobody whisper, my dear, 
How, without it,a people is sighing ?— 
And it’s O! what must become of them ? 
O, what shall we do? 
Can we take Hunger and Sorrow 
And soothe them with moonshine and dew ? 


“ Give us hope for the craftsman, half wild 
With the terrors of want he must smother, 
Give us bread for the famishing child, 
And rest for the labour-worn mother! 
And it’s O! to clothe and to comfort them 
Great deeds you shall do!”— 
Shrill blew the blast o’er the forest, 
And westward the choristers flew ! 
January Ist, 1842. 


R.0.D. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Dresden, 1841. 

You may render a service to the wondering public, 
and prevent disappointment, if you insert in your 
valuable paper, a “ caution to the unwary,” on the 
subject of the Dresden Gallery. We, in England, 
are so accustomed to hear ourselves abused for shut- 
ting up our treasures of art, that I, in all humility, 
believed we were the only people capable of such 
barbarian acts, and that all so-called public galleries 
were as accessible as those of Paris and Florence ; i. e. 
through the whole of the day in which people are 
likely to be able to avail themselves of the permis. 
sion, and through the whole of the year, with the 
exception of the time required for cleaning, or other 
inevitable interruptions. Woe to the unwary tra- 
veller who imagines that this extends to Saxony, 
and reckons upon it, as one of the motives for fixing 
his winter quarters in Dresden. Be it known unto 
all, that, in that city, the day means from nine till 
one—the year from the Ist of May, to the 31st of 
October. Those who are cleverer at arithmetic than 
I, may amuse themselves with calculating how many 
fair honest weeks, such a year is composed of, reck- 
oning till six in the evening, in summer, and four in 
winter—certainly no stretch of liberality—Sundays 
also excluded. According to the one o’clock arrange- 
ment, nobody who has anything to do can ever go. 
What man of business—what mother of a family— 
what person concerned in giving or receiving in- 
struction, can devote these hours to sight-seeing ? 
After the early dinner, in which Germans delight, 
there is an hour in which, as the Italians say, 
* Lisogna far un poco di chile.” This process might 
be performed under circumstances the most favour- 
able to body and mind, in so tranquillizing and de- 
lightful a lounging place; while the late diner from 
other regions might, after his morning's work, refresh 
his spirits by the contemplation. But no; before 
one has struck, the inexorable “ Wird geschlossen,” 
resounds through the rooms, and the universal and 
simultaneous rush to the Mittagsessen, the cardinal 
point of Teutonic life, takes place. For the closing 
of the Gallery in winter, the reason is but too good a 
one—it is not warmed, nor, from its construction, 
capable of being warmed. 

The building of a new gallery is in contemplation, 
and measures towards it have already been taken ; 
but the expense of an edifice capable of containing 
upwards of 2,000 pictures, and worthy to contain 
such pictures, is, for Saxony,enormous, The property 
in the collection was, I believe, taken from the king, 
at the bloodless little revolution of 1830, and trans- 
ferred to the nation. Of course, it rests with the 
Stdnde to build or not to build ; and I can understand 
the reluctance of the industrious and saving Biirger 
and Bauer to tax themselves to such an amount, for 
the honour of entertaining the “ Herrn Fremde ;” 
for, personally, they have but little interest in the 
conservation of the pictures, and none in their con- 
stant acceptability. If I had tomake a speech in the 
lower chamber, I should carefully abstain from all 
flights of enthusiasm about Art, and should address 
myself solely to the well known money-making and 
stranger-fleecing propensities of the worthy Saxons. 
I should treat the Gallery solely as a bait for catching 





the fish upon which Dresden mainly subsists. This, 
I am convinced, would be the most prevailing argu. 
ment. After all, who can blame them? People who 
have been so remorselessly sacrificed ought not to be 
called on to make voluntary sacrifices, Saxony, in 
her integrity, might have been expected to be muni- 
ficent ; but Saxony, shorn and despoiled, must do as 
she may, and has a perfect right to levy money upon 
Europe, in any way she can. The blame is not hers. 

It appears to me, that it would be far better to give 
up the costly dignity of gratuitous admission, which, 
in fact, results in exclusion to so great an extent, 
and to take a small sum at the door, which all tra- 
vellers would be happy to pay, and which would go 
far to enable the government to construct a building 
capable of being warmed, and to defray the other 
expenses of such an establishment. The present 
excellent and enlightened King is said to have an 
invincible objection to this scheme. Nobody can fail 
to admire and respect the delicacy and nobleness of 
the feeling which inspires this disinclination, but it 
really appears to me unfair, that a government and 
a people, whose means were so deplorably curtailed 
with the connivance and consent of Europe, should 
be expected to repay the cupidity of some, and the 
indifference of others, with refinements of generosity. 
The Dresden Gallery exists for the benefit of the 
world, and let the world help to defray the great 
charges it entails on its possessors. To the mass of 
the natives, itis little more than a boastand a burthen; 
the vast majority of the visitors are, it is well known, 
foreigners ; and we can hardly believe, that even the 
all-contemning English and French would see any- 
thing unworthy in so reasonable a demand. The 
princes of Germany do so much more for art and 
literature than we, with all our wealth, that it would 
ill become us to reproach them in any case with par- 
simony ; and until the French build a gallery for 
their annual Exhibition of the works of living artists, 
instead of covering the walls of the Louvre with them 
for months, they can say nothing. The Dresden 
people have built themselves a theatre, and they are 
right—they fill it-they enjoy it, but the Gallery 
would never constitute their amusement ; it would 
absorb the hours of business, and it is not their habit 
to go. I heard the other day, of a lady, born and 
bred in Dresden, who had married at another part of 
Germany, without ever setting foot in the Gallery. 
She returned asa visitor, and saw the Gallery for the 
first time, ‘The case was said to be not singular. 

Under another aspect, the actual state of the Gal- 
lery inspires a far deeper regret. One cannot walk 
through it, and see the continual recurrence of the 
alarming words * Wird restaurirt,’ without a sinking 
of the heart at this patching of faded beauties, or at 
the causes which make such beauties fade. To these 
sighs for posterity are added, the present torment of 
the glass, which, as a means of preservation, 
now covers the choicest pictures. The two most 
affecting pictures in the collection, the Madonna of 
Holbein, and the Christo della Moneta, it is impos- 
sible to see but by bits. By shifting your place, you 
catch, now one part, and then another, as a picture, 
and not as a looking-glass; but when you look at it 
as a whole, your eye is always perplexed with all sorts 
of reflections. Would it not be better to remove a 
few of the most precious of the pictures into two or 
three warmed rooms, as winter quarters? Why, asks 
one, does not the King hang them on his own walls ? 
But here, again, it is said, his Majesty’s scrupulous 
delicacy is alarmed by a mere appearance of appro- 
priation. 

I cannot help feeling that we wanderers, who de- 
rive such rare enjoyment from this noble collection, 
are in debt to it, and ought to contribute in some way 
to its preservation, and to any enlargement of the 
facilities for seeing it. 

You must forgive this outpouring, for I have just 
been to take my leave of the two pictures, which 
have been a daily source of consolation and repose 
of mindto me. I parted from them with tears, such 
as one sheds at parting from a beloved friend ; and I 
felt a void, which I shall find it difficult to fill. 
Everybody will conclude, that one of these must be 
the Sistine Madonna. I must, for truth’s sake, run 
the risk of all discredit, and confess that it is not. 
I have passed hours in admiration before that won- 
derful picture, and have striven to understand it— 
but I cannot: the matchless celestial grace of the 
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St. Barbara—the austerity and vigour mingled, in the 
devotion of the pope—the ease, the beauty, the in- 
tensity of adoration of the two cherubs, and lastly, 
the supernatural and awful inspiration in the face of 
the infant Christ, whose eyes look straight forward 
into the tremendous futurity before them—all this is 
legible enough; to leave untouched the astounding 
technical merits, of which I shall say nothing. But 
the principal figure—the Virgin—in what character, 
or under what attribute, are we to view her? What 
is her face intended to express? I have studied it 
in vain. The distance between the eyes, and the 
slight elevation of the brows, give it an expression of 
something like alarm or anxiety. It is not the 
Mother,—the character this most divine of painters 
delighted to represent ;—neither her looks nor her 
gestures are occupied with her child. Nor is it the 
Queen of Heaven—the benignant deity ;—she is not 
occupied with the suppliants beneath. That Raffael 
had a meaning, I am far enough from doubting ; but, 
as yet, it lies too deep for me. I should be extremely 
thankful for help in the interpretation of this mighty 
riddle; nothing that I haveas yet heard or read gives 
me any light or satisfaction. 

But the Madonna of Holbein:—here every feature 
speaks a language one can understand,—the language 
of hope and comfort to suffering, helpless man. If 
ever the pity of a God found a worthy visible ex- 
pression, it is here. In us miserable mortals, pity is 
never unaccompanied with pain ; for, not to advert 
to the stupid paradox, that pity is only selfish fear of 
suffering, suggested by the sight of it in others, the 
most generous and sympathizing natures are those 
which most feel their impotence to stem the torrent 
of evil and woe which sweeps over the human race. 
But here is serene pity,—pity, accompanied by the 
power to console and to save. The eyelids are heavy 
with compassion, which falls from the half-covered 
eyes, like rain upon the suppliants at her feet,— 
“oculos tuos misericordes.” Indeed, the picture is a 
complete illustration of that exquisite hymn; for is 
she not the most majestic Queen—the Regina—as 
well as the tenderest mother—Mater misericordia, 
witd dulcedo, et spes nostra? The three characters 
of Woman, Queen, and Goddess, each in its fulness 
and perfection, are sustained in every detail of the 
picture. The crown is not a mere ornament, perched 
on the head, or weighing it down; it is essential to 
the expression. The stately bearing of the body is 
softened by the gentle and meek inclination of the 
delicate head, and the soft flow of the fair silky hair; 
while the queenly grace is again restored by the 
mpg! way in which the crown rises from the head. 

in the face ; the brow and eye are those of a 
being of supernatural exemption from human frailty 
and human suffering, while the sweet womanly ex- 
pression returns again in the soft, slightly double chin 
—a most daring innovation, which it required all the 
genius and devotion that then exalted the master, to 
convert into a beauty, and to inspire with a meaning. 
And, even in the dress, how is the ponderous magni- 
ficence of the black velvet which falls around the 


stately person, and covers the feet, relieved by the | 


virgin delicacy of the almost imperceptible gauze, fas- 


the hands is not only exquisitely graceful, but pro- 
foundly expressive of the serene will and power tosave. 
They do not grasp or hold the little sufferer ; they 
are folded over each other without effort: he is safe. 
And how touchingly does his attitude express the 
consciousness of his safety! The little arm thrown 
across her bosom, and the sick head laid confidingly 
on the arm: the other hand, extended over the 
anxious family beneath, as if to bid them dismiss their 
cares. The emaciated frame, and the traces of pain 
and disease in the face, are in the finest contrast with 
this attitude of repose and security. The same child 
in his restored state—in what I may call the terres- 
trial part of the picture—is next in beauty to the 
celestial group; nothing can exceed the loveliness of 
the little creature, as a mere pretty child, and the 
look of wondering, half-incredulous joy, at the feeling 
of restored heath, is given with astonishing genius, 
‘Still more profoundly conceived, perhaps, is 
Titian’s ‘Christo della Moneta,’ which some eminent 
artists regard as the gem of the collection. To one 
to whom a picture is a poem, a history, a homily, or 
& prayer, this is one of the most perfect efforts of the 
art. It contains more of the essence of Christianity 
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tened at the neck by a single pearl. The position of | 





than all the tracts, and most of the sermons, that ever 
were written, for it brings home to our low concep- 
tions and perverse hearts the prime attributes of that 
Divinity of which our Master was the true, sole, and 
complete visible manifestation. Profound wisdom 
and perfect benevolence are pourtrayed, as far as it 
is in the power of man to pourtray, or to conceive 
qualities so far above his reach—-so little, practically, 
the objects of his veneration and regard. Brute force, 
cunning, wealth, worldly station—all those things, 
intrinsic or extrinsic, which secure the triumphs of 
our social and national life—are assigned the place 
which they would occupy if Christianity had any real 
existence on earth. Passion, which it is the labour 
of the men, and (oh! shame and pity) the women, of 
our age to exalt into the sublimest attribute of man, 
falls, before this divine tranquillity, to that level of the 
beast within us, which He tried—alas, how vainly !— 
to tame and to refine. How profound, how lofty, is 
the morality which invests the physical delicacy of 
the person, the pallor of the face, the almost feminine 
slenderness of the hands, with a spiritual power and 
grandeur, before which fraud and force must quail. 
The pale serene forehead, which never was wrinkled 
by a frown, is traversed with the blue veins of a deli- 
cate organization, and the cheeks and lips are pale, 
and the eyelids and nostrils are tinged with frequent, 
but not.recent tears: the grey melancholy eyes are 
wholly without the brilliancy of animal life, or the 
fire of passion; yet who could stand before their 
searching look? It plunges into the depths of the 
soul of the hypocrite and the tempter; yet, in this 
look, which reads, at a glance, all the perversity of 
the heart of man, there is not a trace of anger, scorn, 
disgust, or despair; rebuke and expostulation, tem- 
pered by compassionate regret, are expressed, not 
only in the face, but in the turn of the head, while 
the action of the hands (which is truly Italian,) is 
full of meaning. The calm certainty with which He 
delivers the unanswerable confutation of hypocritical 
cunning, and the clearness of the distinction He draws, 
are wonderfully indicated by the position of the ex- 
tended fingers, and contrast in the most striking 
manner with the eager sinewy gripe of the hand, and 
the coarseness of the brown muscular arm of the 
tempter :—just as the gross animal strength of the 
square head, rugged brow, and bristly hair, contrasts 
with the moral and intellectual power of that of Christ. 

I never left this commentary on the Gospels with- 
out a feeling as if I had seen a ray of the light which 
surrounded His steps, or without speculating on the 
disgust, contempt, impatience, and despondency, 
which even good men indulge and express towards 
their fellow men; their co-sharers (unequal ones, 
perhaps,) in the frailties and perversities of our 
common nature. He, alone, who was without sin, had 
strength enough to tolerate, to pity, to help, to in- 
struct—and to hope. 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 
Accorp1NnG to announcement, it was the intention 
| of the Berlin Pirates to commence their reissue of 


the Atheneum with this, the first number for the year 
It is possible that the mere size of this day’s 
paper will somewhat disarrange their plans; and the 
Index, be it observed, is far too important to be dis- 
pensed with by old subscribers. Be this, however, as 
it may, we repeat that we have no interest in the 
question; the small pecuniary loss, if any, being 
more than compensated for by the testimony thus 
borne to the character of the Journal, and the honour 
of being the only English periodical republished on 
the Continent. But to others—to the publishers of 
standard illustrated works, it is one of incalculable im- 
portance. We hear, for example, that one of the 
Messrs. Longmans’forthcoming Encyclopedias, in one 
volume, will contain more than eleven hundred illus- 
trative engravings—and we have now beforeus thenew 
edition of Yarrell’s British Fishes,in which there are 
485 illustrations unsurpassable, we sincerely believe, 
in fidelity and beauty. And the spirited publishers 
of such works are to be left to the tender mercies 
of foreign Pirates, who, without payment of one shil- 
ling to authors, artists, or engravers,—without even 
the cost of printing,—are at liberty to reproduce these 
works, and undersell the proprietors in every market 
throughout the world, even in our own Colonies! 
It must be obvious, that unless some international 
law of protection be forthwith established, the 





= 
“ : Works; 
for the Pirates produce nothing. Cheap as the 
copies may be offered to the public, the author, the 
artist, the engraver, the printer, must still be pai 
before they can enter on their profitable trad 

paid by others: and this is impossible, if the sale of 
such works is to be restricted to the home market, 
However, we shall not dwell longer on the subject, 
further than to recommend our publishers to be y 
and stirring, and not to wait until a formidable 
interest has arisen to oppose them. The system 
of French literary piracy is already so important g 
branch of trade in Belgium, as to be a stumbling. 
block in the way of the proposed commercial union 
between that country and France, and the King and 
the Government are compelled to treat and to speak 
of it as a great national interest. Such indeed is the 
state of moral blindness, all over the world, in refer. 
ence to this subject, that, as we mentioned some time 
since, Leopold, as honest a man as ever wore acro 
or lived happier without one, actually, and in the 
face of all Europe, openly directed the attention of his 
subjects to “ fresh fields and pastures new,”—where, if 
French piracy were put an end to, they might carry on 
their robberies with profit and impunity. The fact isgo 
strange and startling, that it cannot be too often brought 
under consideration. It was in reply to a Memorial 
presented by a Deputation of Printers, alarmed at the 
pending commercial treaty with France, that the King 
observed—* I believe, gentlemen, that your fears are 
premature. The state of the treaty is such, that you 
have nothing to apprehend, at any rate, for the pre. 
sent. Besides, the Belgian typography has now 
reached such a degree of perfection, that it may sue. 
cessfully compete with the trade of other nations, I 
think also,” continued his Majesty, “that in the 
event of a union of your trade with that of France, 
foreign authors would publish in Belgium, rather 
than elsewhere, on the ground of cheapness, You 
have not yet tried the reprinting of English and German 
works. It is done, however, successfully in France; 
and I think, that if you were to reprint these works, 
you might export many of them to America,—where the 
Anglo-Saxon population are increasing every day, and 
where the love of reading is hourly more and more 
felt” !—( Athen. No. 732.) With reference to other 
interests, we are happy to know that this new Art 
has already attracted the attention of Government; 
and we have been requested to allow the copies re 
ceived from Berlin to be submitted to the Commis. 
sioners engaged in the Exchequer Bill inquiry—so 
that for the present they are necessarily withdrawn 
from our office. We mention this, as it may save 
trouble and disappointment. 

The promise of the coming season, so far as lite 
rature is concerned, is not very brilliant; we can 
only add to our past announcements, a new edition 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, to be edited by the Rev. 
A. Dyce; and * The Gallery of Antiquities,’ a work 
to be issued in Parts, and to consist of the principal 
antiquities in the national collection, from drawings 
by Mr. Arundale and Mr. Bonomi, and with descrip. 
tions by Mr. Birch. Of Mr. Brockedon’s forthcoming 
work on Italy, we heretofore made mention, but may 
add, from the specimen plates which we have lately 
seen, that it will be on a much grander scale than we 
had anticipated. It promises, indeed, to be a work 
of equal interest and beauty. It has been well 
observed, that though much has been done in the 
way of scenic illustrations for other countries,—and 
even much ina desultory way for Italy,—no work has 
yet appeared on such a scale, and with such com- 
pleteness of plan, as to lay claim to be considered as 
fully representing that sweet southern land, with all 
its picturesque features and its classical and historical 
associations, 

The state of literature on the continent, though 
not very flourishing, still gives signs of life. We 
collect the following particulars from one or other of 
the Paris journals:—The French Academy has just 
published, in a single quarto volume, the collec 
Discourses, Reports, &c., read during its various 
sittings, and on occasion of the reception of its 
members, from the year 1830 to 1839; and has an- 
nounced its intention to publish, in succession, sim 
lar collections for previous years, so as to forms 
complete history of its literary transactions from its 
establishment down to the present time.—M. Berger 
de Xivrey, member of the Academy of Inscriptions 


public have seen the last of such costly 
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and Belles Lettres, has been commissioned by the 
Minister of Public Instruction, to publish a complete 
collection of the letters, public and private, of Henri 
IV.; and has requested and obtained, that M. de 
Fréville and M. de Chevallet be associated with 
him in his preparatory labours. There were known 
to exist in the Imperial Library at St. Petersburg, 
many rare and curious manuscripts, which have 
found their way thither from the ancient libraries of 
France—those, in particular, of the Bastille and the 
Abbey of Saint-Germain. To this treasury of histo- 
rical documents, a M. Timagéne Houat, some time 
since obtained access, during a residence in Russia, 
and copied upwards of 200 letters, written by the 
hand of Henri, which he had the intention of himself 
publishing. These he has now put at the disposal of 
the government, and will form a most important addi- 
tion to their intended publication.—A translation has 
also appeared lately from the Chinese, by M. Bazin, 
the elder, of a drama, entitled ‘ Pi-pa-Ki, represented 
at Pekin about the year 1404, and considered, says 
M. Bazin, by the Chinese, as a valuable record of the 
manners of the time. M. Bazin’s translation is pre- 
ceded by a dialogue between a Chinese publisher, 
and a young author, also translated, wherein the 
said drama is subjected to the examination of the 
interlocutors, and the publication is thus curious 
asa specimen at once of Chinese drama and Chinese 


to which Mercadante and the’ younger school of his 
countrymen have addicted themselves, could hardly 
fail to result from Bellini’s success, This was meant 
by the Sicilian maestro, to rest upon his music of de- 
clamation—it was gajned, however, we cannot but 
think, by the luxurious grace and sweetness of his 
melodies—and the race of new composers, who affect 
to despise the last resource, and confine themselves 
to complicated or crude employment of the first,— 
run a fair risk of destroying a school of singers, 
without achieving for themselves permanence of re- 
putation. Apropos of melodies and melodists,—it is 
more to the present purpose than rehearsing the 
Belgian professor's argument, to record as the last 
musical death, that of the sweet and feeble Blangini. 
We have no respect for his duetti di camera as works 
of art: but they have “ crept into the ear,” and ought 
always to be in a certain favour with refined vocalists, 
as being easy and agreeable to sing. 


Friday Evening. 
«+ We have this moment received the following 
communication, which we feel to be of such interest 
and importance to many persons, that we stop the 
press to announce it :— 
“ Berlin, Dec. 27, 1941. 
“ Your paragraph referring to the reprinting of the 
Atheneum (No. 738), having gone the round of 





literary criticism. We may add here, that the 
courses of lectures on Chinese and on the Malay lan- | 

which, under the authority of the Minister of | 
Public Instruction, were, as we announced at the | 
time, to be given by MM. Bazin and Dulauriere, 
have been so far successful as to encourage the Mi- 
nister to continue them, and induce him to make, | 
with the approbation of the Professors, the further | 
experiment of a course on the Thibetan language, 
which has been intrusted to another distinguished 
young linguist, M. Foucaux. 

Amongst the intelligence received from Constan- 
tinople, is an announcement of the death, from fever, 
afew days after his arrival in Teheran, of Mr. Charles 
Scott, the son of the great Novelist, attached to the 
Persian Embassy. Mr. Scott is the third of the 
children of Sir Walter, who have followed their 
illustrious father to early graves. The present 
Baronet is childless ; and the House of Abbotsford, 
unlike the fame of its great founder, seems threatened 
with an early decay. 

The following is an interesting extract from a 
letter just received from Cornwall :—* One of the 
primary objects of the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic 
Society has been the amelioration of the mining popu- 
lation of the west of England. One of the most de- 
structive causes, in constant operation, to the miner's 
health and longevity, has been the fatigue endured | 
in climbing the ladders from the deep levels of the | 
mines; men, after having laboured in a very high 
temperature and vitiated atmosphere, being, in many 
cases, an hour in climbing to the surface. The labours 
of this Society have been at length successful, and 
machinery is now being erected at Tresavean copper 
mine, for raising and lowering the miners without 
fatigue to themselves, and with a vast saving of time. 
This machine will be in operation 24 fathoms by the 
new year’s day, and will be carried as speedily as pos- 
sible to the bottom of the mine, 270 fathoms. It 
Was agreed at a recent meeting of the Cornwall Poly- 
technic Society, that they would contribute 500/. 
towards the expense of this machine, and a subscrip- 
tin was opened to raise a fund for inducing some 
other deep mine proprietors to follow the example of 
the spirited adventurers of Tresavean.” 

We mentioned last week the success at Munich of 
Herr Lachner’s ‘Catarina Cornaro.’ The beautiful 
Queen of Cyprus, whom Titian loved to paint, (for, 
usuredly, his portrait of her at the Manfrini palace, 
isa work of love, not labour) is the heroine, too, of 
M. Halévy’s new opera, just produced with complete 
success at the Académie Royale of Paris. Madame 
Btoltz was the heroine, Duprez the tenor, Baroilhet 
the principal bass: the decorations and scenery are 
described as superb, and the music as its composer's 
best music—of combination, however, rather than of 
melody. At the Italian Opera house Mercadante’s 
‘La Vestale’ has been given during the last ten days, 

ith but moderat here, too, the melodies 
are fewer than the concerted effects. M. Fétis has, in 








&recent paper, pointed out how the peculiar manner 


almost all the German newspapers, has attracted the 
attention of the Prussian Government, and has caused 
the Minister of Police to prohibit at once the sale 
of these * reproductions’ in Prussia. Whether that 
prohibition, if brought to trial before the Kammer- 
gericht (the High Court of Chancery), would stand 
good by the law of the land, isa question which will 
hardly be tried, as the generality of German book- 
sellers are opposed to the sale of pirated editions.— 
The King of Prussia will leave Berlin for London on 
the 7th of January, and Alexander von Humboldt 
will be one of the very numerous suite selected to 
accompany him.—I am,” &ce. 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—A Series of entirely 
NEW DISSOLVING VIEWS, illustrating CONSTANTINOPLE 
and the SCENERY of the BOSPHORUS, by Wrench and Smith— 
The FIRE of the TOWER of LONDON, with the Military Signals 
continued — BARWISE and BAIN’S ELECTRO-MAGNETIC 
CLOCKS, on which principle one on a large scale is at work in front o' 
the Institution—WRIGHT and BAIN’S New Patent ELECTRO- 


Lectures, adapted to the taste ofthe Juvenile Visitors, will be delivered 
during the Christmas Holidays—The MICROSCOPE, DIVING 


BELL, and DIVER, ORRERY, 2,000 works of eminent art, science, } 
and ingenuity, &c., &c.—A VIEW of CANTON by a Chinese Artist— 


The MODEL of the UNDERCLIFF, ISLE of WIGHT, and various 


COSMORA MIC VIEWS are added in the Evening Exhibitions. Ad- | 
| England .. ° 


mission, One Shilling. 





SCIENTIFIC : AND LITERARY 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 20.—T. Tooke, Esq., V.P., in the chair. 

A paper was read, entitled ‘An examination of 
some facts obtained at the recent enumeration of the 
inhabitants of Great Britain, so far as the same have 
been published by the Census Commissioners,’ by G. 
R. Porter, Esq.—A Committee of the Society was 
appointed in 1839 to consider the best mode of 
taking the Census, and some of the recommendations, 
contained in the Report of that Committee, were 
adopted by Parliament. It is, however, to be 
regretted, that the suggestions offered by the Society 
were not more fully carried out. It will, for instance, 
hardly be doubted, that advantage would have re- 
sulted from a knowledge of the number of insane 
persons in the kingdom, a subject on which the most 
contradictory assertions have, at various times, been 
offered. In 1810, Dr. Powell, at that time Secretary 
to the Commissioners of Lunatics, stated, that the 
proportion did not exceed 1 in 7,300 of the popula- 
tion. Ten years later, Dr. Burrows gave his opinion, 
that the proportion was 1 in 2,000; and in 1828, 
Sir Andrew Halliday estimated, from data then ac- 
cessible, that 1 in every 1,588 was thus afflicted. In 
the following year, having made further inquiries, the 
same physician arrived at the conclusion, that the 
proportion was 1 in 769, and there are grounds for 
believing that this increased proportion is still below 
the truth. We know from Parliamentary Returns, 
that in 1836 there were chargeable to the various 
parishes in England and Wales, 13,667 lunatics and 
idiots, being 1 in 1,090 of the whole population in 
that year. Mr. Tuke, the Treasurer of the Retreat 
Asylum, near York, has stated, as the result of twenty 
years’ experience, that there is probably one insane 
person for every 300 among the Society of Friends. 


With all its deficiencies, however, the present returns 
are more correct than those of any former enumera- 
tion. Considerable disappointment has been ex- 
pressed, that the rate of increase, experienced -in 
Great Britain between 1831 and 1841, has been 
below that exhibited between 1821 and 1831. Those 
rates were,— 
Between 1921 Between 1831 
and 1831. and 1841. 
cocccccccecceccces 16 per cent. 14.5 
Sead weinaiinsoninath 12 13 
eocccccccccccccs 1 1L1 
Islands in the British seas. .15. 19.6 
Great Britain ............ 15 14 
A slight examination may suffice to show, that this 
disappointment is, in a great degree, if not altogether, 
unfounded. It is well known, that great numbers of 
persons are continually leaving the kingdom to settle 
in our colonies and elsewhere. No accurate accounts 
of their numbers can be given ; but if we limit the in- 
quiry to the numbers given by the custom houses of 
England and Scotland, we may be sure of being below 
the truth, and thus corrected, the comparison between 
the two decennary periods will be as follows :— 
Between 1821 and 1831. Between 1831 and 1841. 
England and Wales. England and Wales. 
Population, 1821. .11,978,875 | Popluation, 1831.. 
Emigrated in ten | Emigrated in ten 
years to 1831... 124,888, years to 1841... 


11,853,987 | 13,503,082 
Population, 1831. .13,897,187 Population, 1841. .15,911,725 
| —_—__—. 


Increase.......... 2,043,200 Imcrease.......... 

Or 17.05 per cent. Or 17.33 per cent. 
Scotland. Scotland. 
Population, 1821.. 2,093,456, Population, 1831.. 2,365,114 

Emigrated in ten Emigrated in ten 
years to 1831... 20,969; yearsto 1841 .. 66,173 





2,072,487 | 2,298,941 
Population, 183].. 2,365,114, Population, 1841.. 2,628,957 
BOGPENEBe cc cccccce 292,627 | Increase.......... J 
Or 13.98 per cent. Or 13.95 per cent. 


Great Britain. Great Britain. 
Population, 1821. .14,072,331| Population, 1831. .16,262,301 





Emigrated in ten Emigrated in ten 
years to 1831... 145,857} yearsto 1841 .. 460,278 






















13,926,474 


| 15,802,023 
na Population, 1831. . 16,262,301) Population, 1841. .18,540,682 
MAGNETIC RAILWAY TRAIN CONTROLLER~—New and varied | | 


Increase.......... 2,335,827 | Increase.......... 2,738,659 
Or 16.59 per cent. | Or 16.82 per cen 
The actual increase of population in each division 
of Great Britain, between 1831 and 1841, has been— 
e ee ee ee «+ 1,904,503 
Wales ee ee on oe ee «. 105,139 
Scotland .. on = ee ee -. 263,843 
Islands in the British seas - ee -» * 20,369 
Persons travelling during the night of June 6 4,896 


Total .... 2,298,750 
| This increase has not been attained with any degree 
of uniformity in the different counties. The per- 
centage rates of increase vary in England from 2,5 
in Westmoreland, to 36.9 in Monmouth. In Wales, 
the variation is from 2.1 in Radnor, to 37.0 in Gla- 
morgan. In Scotland, a still greater difference is 
observable. In 7 counties of that division of the 
kingdom, there has been a positive diminution of 
numbers—a result which, until the present occasion, 
has not been found since 1811. The variations on 
the present returns are from a decrease of 3.9 per 
cent. in Argyle, to an increase of 34.8 in Lanark. 
The largest rate of increase has been experienced in 
counties where the greatest amount of non-agricul- 
tural industry has been employed. Thus it appears, 
that in England the increase in 21 agricultural 
counties has been, since 1831, only 8.40 per cent. ; 
while in the other counties, it has been 17.30 per 
cent. In Wales, the disparity is greater: the 6 most 
agricultural counties have increased only 5.61 per 
cent., while the 6 least agricultural have increased 
18.46 percent. ; and in Scotland, the disparity is yet 
more striking, the proportion being 4.02 to 15.19 
per cent. It is not pretended that the proportionate 
number of births has been fewer, or of deaths greater, 
among the rural population than it has been among 
our artisans ; the reverse of this appears rather to be 
the case. The checks against early and improvident 
marriages have operated with greater force upon the 
town populations than upon those engaged in hus- 
bandry. Up to a comparatively recent date, it could 
hardly be said that any prudential considerations 
prevented marriage among our peasantry. They had 
been, for a long series of years, accustomed to draw 
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large portion of their subsistence from the parish 
pay-table, until there had ceased to be any shame 
attending pauperism ; and the successive births of 
children were so far from bringing hardship on the 
parents, that the increased allowance to which they 
were thence entitled brought with it increased ease 
and comfort. It was not so with other portions of 
our labourers. In some descriptions of manufac- 
tures, it is true that there has been found consi- 
derable employment for children; but until these 
attain the age at which the law allows such employ- 
ment, they must be supported by the parents. In 
the one case, the birth of a child brought with it in- 
creased means of subsistence ; in the other case, the 
advantage was too remote to have any influence, 
while the charge was immediate, and continued in- 
creasingly burthensome for many years. The com- 
tive rate of mortality is, as may be supposed, in 
vour of the rural district. According to the Second 
Report of the Registrar General of Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages, the mortality during the year ending 
June 30, 1839, in the 21 most agricultural counties 
of England, was only 1 in 52.93, while in the other 
counties it was 1 in 45.86. The author, therefore, 
infers, that the natural rate of increase has been 
greatest in the most agricultural counties; and that 
a large proportion of their increase failing to obtain 
employment and support at home, has gone to swell 
the numbers of the town and manufacturing popu- 
lations. The published returns do not make any 
distinction of sex earlier than 1821, except for Eng- 
land. Taking Great Britain, the proportions are as 
follows :—In 1821, 48.44 males: 51.56 females. In 
1831, 48.49 to 51.51; and in 1841, 48.64 to 51.36. 
The proportion of males to females is, and always 
has been, greatest in Wales, and least in Scotland ; 
which latter fact, Mr. Porter conceives, may be in 
some measure accounted for by the disposition of the 
male part of the Scotch population to leave their 
country in search of employment. Another remark- 
able fact is the increasing proportion of males, which 
probably arises from the progressive restoration of 
the equilibrium, which was disturbed, by the war, 
which lasted from 1793 to 1815. The average 
number of persons inhabiting each house in Great 
Britain, at each period of enumeration, was as 
follows :— 
Wales. 
501 
5.12 


5.26 


Scotland. 
5.43 


18ll........ 5.68 
1821........ 5.76 


593 
6.13 

5.18 6.40 

4.84 5.22 
In Middlesex the number of inhabitants to each 
house is far beyond the general average, being, at 
present, 7.59. In proportion to the growth of cities, 
the ground on which they stand becomes continually 
of greater money value, and the very improvements 
which add so much to their beauty and general 
healthfulness by widening streets, tend to drive 
people closer together in various localities, In the 
city of Westminster, the number of inhabitants to a 


Great Britain are as follows: — 





Years. | England | Wales. | Scotland.| Great Britain. 





14.32 | 
16.32 | 14.05 
19.16 14.20 
18.37 21. 


1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 


10.49 12.35 
15.61 
17.34 
20.83 





The increase here shown in England and Wales, 
bears a fair proportion to the increase of the popula- 
tion, which isnot the case in thenumbers for Scotland. 
A very important inquiry, viz. the number of unin- 
habited houses, has been made at each of the five 
enumerations in the present century ; the following 
Table represents the per-centage proportion of those 
found empty, in each division of Great Britain :— 





Years. | England. | Wales. | Scotland. Great Britain. 





1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 


3.54 
2.77 
3.27 
4.66 
5,58 


3.14 
2.52 
2.61 
3.74 
5.11 


3.13 
3.59 
3.57 
3.33 
4.61 


3.45 
2.88 
3.27 
4.44 
5.41 








It appears, from these figures, that in the present 
year there were very nearly one-fourth more houses 
empty than in 1831. The per-centage proportion of 
houses building is as follows :— 








England. Scotland. | Great Britain. 





0.88 
0.90 
0.96 
0.88 


0.74 
0.68 
0.67 
0.52 


0.85 
0.86 
0.91 
0.83 














1841 





The author concluded by observing that the forego- 
ing statements have been confined as strictly as possible 
to an exhibition of the facts disclosed in the parlia- 
mentary returns. Whether the opinions founded on 
those facts should partake most of hope or despon- 
dency, could not then be fairly canvassed ; and he 
would only remark, that an old and already well- 
peopled country, which, in forty years, has increased 
its numbers from 10,472,048, to 18,664,761, or 78 
per cent., and has added 89 per cent. to the number 
of its habitable houses, exhibits an amount of energy 
of which the world has offered no previous example. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Notice of the third paper, referred to in our last 
report (No. 738). 

3. Description of the Remains of six species of 
Marine Turtle (Chelone) from the London clay of 
Sheppy and Harwich, by Professor Owen, F.G.S. 

The author commences by stating, that the genera- 
lizations of Cuvier and Buckland, on the remains of 
reptiles of the Chelonian order, have been confirmed, 
but not materially extended, by subsequent observa- 
tions ; and that though specimens of chelone or sea 
turtles have been recognized in the Muschelkalk, the 
Wealden, the cretaceous series, and the London clay, 
yet, so far as his knowledge extends, no true fossil 
marine chelonian has been scientifically determined. 
Mr. Owen then notices the characters which induced 
Cuvier to assign certain Sheppy fossils to the genus 
Emys, and afterwards proceeds to detail the cha- 
racters of the fossils forming the immediate subject 
of the paper. Of the six species described, the re- 
mains of the first consist of two specimens, one a 
nearly perfect cranium, and the other acranium with 
the carapace and plastron. The almost ‘complete 
cranium wants only the occipital bone, and presents 
a strong uninterrupted roof extended from the pa- 
rietal spine on each side over the temporal opening, 
the roof being formed chiefly by a great develope- 
ment of the posterior frontals. This unequivocal 
testimony of the marine genus of the fossil is aecom- 
panied, Mr. Owen states, by similar evidence afforded 
in the large size and lateral aspect of the orbits ; the 
posterior boundary of which extends beyond the 
anterior margin of the parietals, by the absence of 
the deep emargination which separates the superior 
maxillary from the tympanic bone in fresh-water 
tortoises ; in the laterally expanded spinous plate of 
the parietal bones being united by a straight suture 
to the post frontals along three-fourths of its extent, 
and for the remaining fourth with the temporal or 
zygomatic element; and still further by the confor- 
mation of the base of the skull. The external sur- 
face of the cranial bones is sculptured irregularly, 


| presenting a rough shagreen-like character. 
house was, in 1831, 9.79. The per-centage rates of | ' pi . e 
increase of inhabited houses in each division of | 


The lower jaw likewise exhibits two proofs of the 
marine nature of the fossil—the dentary piece form- 
ing a larger proportion than inland or fresh-water 
tortoises ; and the under part of the symphysis being 
slightly excavated. The outer surface of the carapace 
and plastron has the same finely rugose character 
as that of the cranium. 
narrow, and ovate, and is widest in front, tapering 
towards a point posteriorly. It is not regularly 
convex, but slopes from the median line in the same 
manner as in the carapace of the turtle. Eleven of 
the vertebral plates are preserved, only the two last 
being deficient; and eight pairs of expanded ribs, 
the six anterior pairs exhibiting sufficient portions 
of the narrower tooth-like extremities to determine 
the marine character of the fossil. The vertebral 
plates are described in detail, and shown to differ 
essentially from those of an Emys; and it is stated 
that the last pair of ribs articulates with the 9th, 10th, 
and 11th vertebral plates as in the Chelonia. The 
sternum, though more ossified than in existing marine 
turtles, yet possesses all the essential characters of 
the genus. The evidence thus afforded proves, Mr. 
Owen states, that these Sheppy fossil remains be- 
longed to a true Chelone, but specifically distinct 
from any now known to exist ; and he proposes to 
designate it, on account of the shortness of the facial 





| 
| 
| 





part of the skull as compared with its breadth, by 
the name of Chelone breviceps. 

The second species is indicated by a cranium pos 
sessing a peculiarly prolonged, pointed muzzle. The 
surface of the bones is smoother than in the Chelone 
breviceps, but their modifications are proved by the 
author to demonstrate the marine nature of the 
fossil as strongly as in that species; and the palatal 
and nasal regions to afford further evidence of af. 
finities to turtles, It is distinguished from existing 
cheloniz by the narrowness of the sphenoid at the base 
of the skull, and by the form and groove of the ptery. 
goid bones. ‘Two of the middle vertebral plates with 
the expanded portions of the corresponding ribs 
of the right side, portions of vertebra, the right 
xiphosternal piece, a humerus and a femur, are 
associated with the cranium, and are described jn 
detail, and shown to possess the true characters of 
marine turtles. This fossil Mr. Owen distinguishes 
by the name of Chelone longiceps. An almost 
entire carapace belonging to the same species, in 
the cabinet of Mr. Bowerbank, differs from that of 
C. breviceps in being broader and flatter; in the 
vertebral plates being also relatively broader; and in 
several minor peculiarities. The plastron is more 
remarkable than that of the C. breviceps for the 
extent of its ossification, the central cartilaginous 
space being reduced to an elliptical tissue, 

The third species has been established from a con. 
siderable portion of the bony cuirass of a young 
turtle three inches in length, including the second to 
the seventh vertebral plates, with the expanded parts 
of the first six pairs of ribs, and the hyosternal and 
hyposternal elements of the carapace. It differs 
from all known chelonites in the greater relative 
breadth of the vertebral scutes, which are nearly 
twice as broad as they are long; and as Mr. Owen 
knows no recent example of a Chelone which offers 
such discrepancies in the form of its scutes as would 
warrant the present fossil to be regarded as a variety 
of the preceding species, he therefore proposes to 
name it Chelone latiscutata. 

The fourth species is indicated by a nearly com- 
plete cuirass, and is considered by the author to 
occupy a somewhat intermediate position between 
Chelone breviceps and C. longiceps, the carapace being 
narrower and more convex than in the latter, and 
broader and with a concavity arising from a more 
regular curvature than in the former. Mr. Owen 
points out with great detail the distinctive characters 
of every portion of this fossil, particularly the true 
marine character shown in the small relative size of 
the entire femur which is attached by the matrix to 
the left xiphosternal. It presents the usual form 
and slight sigmoid flexure characteristic of the 
Chelones. It measures one inch in length, and in an 
Emys of the same size, the femur, besides its greater 
bend, is 1} inch in length. This fossil Mr. Owen 
has distinguished by the name of C. subconvexa. The 
fifth species is separable from the others by its cara- 
pace approaching more nearly to that of the C. mydas 
in the form of the vertebral scutes, but still more 
strongly by the sixth and eighth vertebral plates, 
supporting a short, sharp, longitudinal crest. Inthe 
C. mydas a longitudinal ridge, but less marked, occurs 
on the fourth and sixth plates. Mr, Owen enters, 
with his accustomed minuteness, into the structure 


| of each bone, dwelling on its marine characters and 
The carapace is long, | 


its differences from the analogous portions in the other 
species, and then proposes to designate this fossil 
Chelonite, C. sub-cristata. 

Besides the remains obtained from the London 
clay at Sheppy,.Mr. Owen describes a skull from 
the same formation at Harwich, in the collection of 
Prof. Sedgwick. Its marine nature is proved by the 
great expansion of the osseous roof of the temporal 
fosse, and the share contributed to that roof by the 
post-frontals; but in the oblique position of the orbits, 
and the diminished breadth of the interorbital space, 
this chelonite is shown to approach more nearly to 
Tryonix and Emys than the previously described 
species. From all known existing or extinct Chelones 
it differs in the greater antero-posterior extent and 
remarkable flatness of the under part of the symphysis 
of the lower jaw. This fossil Mr. Owen has nam 
C. platygnathus. The author likewise noticesa portion 
of the carapace of a marine turtle also from Harwich, 
and preserved in the British Museum. : 

In conclusion, the author offers the following 
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s. A review of theffacts detailed in the paper | 
eads to conclusions of much greater interest than | 
the previous opinions respecting the Chelonites of | 
the London basin could have originated. Whilst 
these were supposed to have belonged to a fresh- 
watergenus, the difference between the present Fauna 
and that of the Eocene period, in reference to the 
Chelonian order, was not very great, since the Emys 
or Cistuda Europea abounds on the continent, and 
lives long in our island in suitable localities. But the 
case assumes a very different aspect when we come 
tothe conviction that the majority of the Sheppy 
Chelonites belong to the true marine genus Chelone; 
and that the number of species of the eocene extinct 
turtles already obtained from so limited a space as 
the Isle of Sheppy exceeds that of the species of 
Chelone now existing, and of these only two, the 
¢, mydas and C. caretta, are known to frequent the | 
game locality. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
ancient ocean of the eocene epoch was less sparingly 
inhabited by turtles; and that they presented a 
greater variety of specific modifications than are 
known in the seas of the warmer latitudes of the 

t day. The indications which the Sheppy 
turtles afford of the higher temperature of the latitude 
in which they lived, as compared with that prevail- 
ing there now, accord with those which all the 
organic remains of the same depositary have hitherto 
yielded in reference to this interesting point. That 
abundance of food must have been produced under 
such influences cannot be doubted ; and it may be 
inferred that to some of the extinct species, which, 
like the C. longiceps and C. platignathus, exhibit 
either a form of head well adapted for penetrating 
the soil, or with modifications which indicate an 
afinity to the Trionyces, was assigned the task of 
checking the undue increase of the extinct crocodiles 
of the same epoch and locality, by devouring their 
eggs or their young ; becoming, probably, in return, 
themselves an occasional prey to the older individuals 
of the same carnivorous saurian. 

At the meeting held on the 15th instant, a copy of 
the great Geological Map of France, by M. Dufrénoy 
and M. Elie de Beaumont, was presented to the 
Society, in their name. In doing so Mr. Murchison 
read the following letter, which he characterized as 
containing the highest compliment which had been 
paid to the Society since his connexion with it, 

“Monsieur le Président, —N ousavons eu l"honneur 
de vous adresser il y a peu de jours un exemplaire 
de la Carte Géologique de la France, et du premier 
volume de l’explication qui doit l’accompagner. 
Nous vous prions de vouloir bien l’offrir en notre nom 
ala Société. La bienveillance avec laquelle nous 
avons été accueillis par la Société et par plusieurs de 
ses membres lors du voyage que nous fimes en 1823 
en Angleterre pour en étudier la Géologie, nous fait 
espérer qu’elle accueillera également avec indulgence 
le travail qui nous lui presentons. Nous n’oublierons 
pas que les belles découvertes faites en Angleterre 
sur les terrains stratifiés nous ont servi de modeéles 
dans l’exploration que nous avons fait de la France, 
et nous remercions les membres de la Société qui ont 
bien voulu nous initier a I’étude de la Géologie 
Anglaise de l’appui qu’ils nous ont prété dans nos tra- 
Vaux, Veuillez, &e. 





“ Durrenoy. 


Le 10 Dée. 1841. * Evie DE Beaumont.” 





ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 

Dec, 10,—G. B. Airy, Esq. V.P., in the chair.— 
The Rey. Peter Homes, B.A. was elected a Fellow 
of ~ Society.—The following communications were 
tead :— 

‘Observations of the Solar Eclipse of July 18, 
1841, by the Rev. Professor Chevallier—‘ A new 
Method for greatly facilitating the Computation of 
the Moon’s Co-ordinates,’ by S. M. Drach, Esq. 

‘Thoughts on Shooting Stars and Comets, sug- 
gested by the perusal of Mr. Galloway's paper on the 
subject, read before the Society on January 8, 1841,’ 
by S| M. Drach, Esq.—The greatest ascertained 
height of those meteors above the earth’s surface ap- 
Pears to be 550 miles, or ;!; of the earth’s radius, and 
ifthe moon be supposed to be distant 60 radii of the 
earth from the centre of our globe, and its relative 
mass to be 1, the ratio of the lunar to the terrestrial 
attraction at the above-named height would be as 





1:213690 ; and consequently the lunar gravity may 


be neglected. The visible path of a meteor would 
be, therefore, some conic section concave to the 
earth's centre, the particular kind of section depend- 
ing on the initial circumstances of projection. The 
paths of different meteors have been found, however, 
to be sometimes convex, and even serpentine, which 
may be accounted for by supposing them to be very 
light cometary bodies deflected by the ether; the 
ethereal resistance increasing very rapidly with the 
velocity, and depending on the anterior surface of 
non-spherical bodies opposed to it. The author re- 
marks that this theory of lunar emission might be 
easily tested by the method of quadratures, which is 
found so useful in the cometary theory. If we assume 
with Chladni and others, that these meteoric bodies 
move in distinct groups or zones, we may conceive 
each group as having a distinct orbit round the sun, 
and as intersecting the ecliptic in a different point; 
and, allowing the probability of their having every 
variety of motion, and of inclination and eccentricity 
of orbit, the different times of appearance of these 
bodies, as well as their great velocity, might be ac- 
counted for. If, in addition, we assume that the 
groups have a rotary motion independently of their 
motion of tfanslation, the great velocity attributed to 
them in M. Wartmann’s observations will be ac- 
counted for. A further argument in favour of their 
cometary origin is derived from their trains, and their 
apparent self-luminosity, analogous to the non-appear- 
ance of phases in comets. The author thinks it not 
impossible that part of their light is owing to electri- 
city, and suggests a method of discovering the velocity 
of the electric fluid (assuming that the light of comets 
of short period is partly owing to this cause) by 
means of the difference of the aberrations which 
would result from the difference between the velocity 
of their intrinsic light and of that which they derive 
from the sun, and which would cause ap apparent 
flattening or elongation of the semi-nucleus which is 
turned from that luminary. With respect to their 
alleged origin in the zodiacal light, this is, perhaps, 
only true for those that are really electrical pheno- 
mena of the ethereal medium in contact with the 
solar heat and light; and it would be a curious field 
of inquiry, should the non-sphericity of the solar orb, 
by differently attracting the luminous superstrata, 
originate this phenomenon. It remains to be shown 
how these electrical bodies are prevented from falling 
on the sun, or how they could move with so small a 
velocity, if any imponderable cause were the agent. 
As regards Mr. Galloway's second adduced theory,— 
if so many millions of meteors have been seen, how 
great must the supposed large planet have been to 
have furnished them! Now, as from modern obser- 
vations elements are deduced, giving positions which 
represent the most ancient observations with wonder- 
ful accuracy, the alleged explosion must have oc- 
curred upwards of two thousand years ago. How is 
it that there are still so many millions of fragments 
as yet only half way in their progress to the sun ? 
The fifth hypothesis is yet in too infant a state to be 
discussed. The author's object in this paper is chiefly 
to remove Mr. Galloway's objections to the fourth 
hypothesis, which appears to give the most feasible 
explanation of these remarkable and apparently 
anomalous phenomena. 

Before the close of the meeting, Mr. Baily gave a 
short verbal statement of the result of his labours in 
the repetition of the Cavendish Experiment, explain- 
ing the cause of the difficulty which had so long 
baffled all his efforts to obtain consistent results, and 
which has been at length satisfactorily found attri- 
butable to the radiation of heat from the larger balls. 
This cause of disturbance, which was suggested by 
Professor Forbes, has been successfully got rid of by 
gilding the balls and the surfaces of the box contain- 
ing the torsion apparatus, and by wrapping the box 
in flannel. The results, which have been since ob- 
tained, are stated by Mr. Baily to be as satisfactory 
as can be desired; and the differences, between the 
partial results and the mean, are clearly within the 
limits of probable error in experiments requiring so 
great delicacy, both in the adjustment of the appa- 
ratus and in the observations by which the deflections 
of the balls are measured. Mr. Baily is preparing 
his Report on this subject, which will be read at a 
future meeting of the Society—A letter was read 
from Mr. Snow, corroborating, by the casual obser- 
vations of a friend who was at Syra on the 10th, 1th, 





and 12th of August of the present year, the observed 
fact of the great number of meteors which are usually 
visible at that season of the year. 





AsHMoLEan Society.— Oxford, Nov. 22.—The Pree 
sident in the chair—Dr. Travers Twiss read a paper 
‘On the Sepulchral Circles at Carrowmore, near 
Sligo. These circles have been lately introduced to 
the notice of the antiquary, by the researches of Mr, 
George Petrie, and by the labours of the Ordnance 
Survey in Ireland. Mr. Petrie, in the course of last 
year, gave the first account of them in a paper read 
before the Royal Irish Academy, in consequence of 
which Dr. Twiss visited these circles in the summer 
of this year, to ascertain if any analogy might be ob- 
served between them and the monumental avenues 
of Carnac, in Brittany. The locality in which the 
mass of these circles is found, is situate on a sort of 
broad peninsula between the bay of Sligo and that 
of Ballysadare. Within a district of about six miles 
in circumference, Mr. Petrie traced out nearly sixty 
of these circles, and there is fair reason for supposing, 
that there were at least between one and two hundred 
such, though not so important as those which still 
remain. They appear to have been grouped round 
a central cairn, termed Listoghil, in the interior of 
which a cromlech, or tomb, may still be seen. The 
term cairn, as distinguished from barrow, is confined 
to those artificial mounds, the materials of which are 
loose stones, and not earth alone. This cairn, the 
diameter of which is about 150 feet, consisted of two 
concentric circles, over which a conical heap of 
stones had been piled, probably of not less than 40 
or 50 feet in height. The cromlech, or tomb, is come 
posed of very large stones, the upper one of which, 
or table stone, as it is designated, is 10 feet square 
and 2 feet thick, and, unlike those in all the other 
monuments, is of limestone, not of granite, as well as 
one of the supporters. Human bones and burnt wood . 
are said to have been discovered by those who first 
made their way into thistomb. Near this, towards 
the north-east, is a large circular inclosure termed 
Caliragh, or the grave yard, from the circumstance 
of its being filled with the bones of men and other 
animals. This appears to have been a Pagan cemetery: 
whether it is of contemporaneous origin with the 
circles may be questioned. South-east of Listoghil 
is Laghteareel Hill, on which a remarkable cairn has 
been destroyed within memory. West of this, and 
almost due south of Listoghil, isa monument termed 
Cashel, which has more the appearance of a fort than 
a sepulchre, and such is the import of its name. It 
is composed of very large stones, mixed with earth, 
and is encircled by aditch and abank. A variety of 
circles may be traced in all directions, and many have 
been destroyed within the last fifty years; in all of 
them bones have been found beneath the cromlechs. 
The circles exhibit, more or less, the same character 
everywhere. They are composed of menhirs, or up- 
right detached stones, arranged in regular order round 
a centre, which is still occupied in many cases by a 
cromlech. In some cases there are two concentric 
ranges of these stones, in one, or more, three concen- 
tric circles. The stones are much inferior in size to 
those of the avenues of Carnac, and in their general 
character are not so imposing as those in Brittany. 
Still the collective number of these circles and their 
identity of feature, fully warrant their claim to be re- 
garded as the chief monument of the kind in Ireland. 
The popular name for them is either Leaba-na-Ffian, 
i. e. the beds or graves of the warriors: or Leaba-na- 
Fiar-mow, the graves of the giants, or big men; and 
at no great distance to the north of Listoghil is a 
well still entitled Tobar-na-Ffian, or the well of the 
warriors. ‘These legendary titles seem to mark this 
neighbourhood out as the site of sepulchral remains 
of no ordinary interest, but, whether as the scene of 
the death-struggle of a nation, or as the burial place 
of successive generations of warriors, deserve consider- 
ation. Amongst other remarkable remains a tumulus 
of stones and clay, known by the name of Cruchan a 
Curragh, or the little hill of the marsh, to the north 
of the road from Sligo to Rathcarrick, deserves atten- 
tion; and about two miles to the north-west of these 
monuments, is a remarkable hill called Knocknarea, 
on the summit of which still stands the cairn of 
Queen Meva, of which notice is found in the annals 
of the Four, Masters. This hill is 1,078 feet above 
the sea. In regard to the origin and purport of these 
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monuments, there can be no doubt that they were 
sepulchral, and of a very early period, being of the 
class ordinarily termed Celtic, the workmanship and 
design of which is semi-barbarous, and on which no 
written characters remain to tell their history. Of 
the various races enumerated by the Irish bards as 
successively colonizing Ireland, the earliest who have 
claim to historical reality are the Belgz, or Fir-Bolg. 
These are either Celts or Teutons; the majority of 
writers support the former hypothesis: at all events, 
these Belge must not be confounded with the Gaels. 
They appear, after a reign of about fifty years, to 
have been subjugated by the Danaans, or Tuatha-de- 
Danaan colonies, whom some have connected with 
the Damnonians of Cornwall, some with the Damrii 
of North Britain, and others with the tribes known 
subsequently as the Danes. These Tuatha-de- 
Danaans, drove the Belge westward, and hemmed 
them in, ultimately, in Connaught ; and the sangui- 
nary conflicts of Moy-Tura and Cecil-Torra are still 
commemorated in Irish song. In his retreat after 
the latter battle, Eochy, the King of Belgians, was 
slain in crossing the strand of Ballysadare bog; and 
Mr. Petrie considers the spot where he fell to be still 
marked by a cairn. These Tuatha-de-Danaans, in 
their turn, were subjugated by the Scots, who arrived 
in Ireland certainly not sooner than the second 
century before the Christian era. These Scoti, or 
Scuites, were not improbably a Teutonic race, but 
their name was soon confounded by the bards with 
that of the Scythe or Scythians, by which term the 
inhabitants of Germany and the northern parts of 
Europe were designated in the earliest centuries of 
our era. But in a short time the bards began to seek 
a different origin for the Scythe ; the name led them 
to the shores of the Euxine, and an old tradition of a 
colony from Spain furnished the connecting link. 
The Scythe were represented as wandering along the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, westward, and landing 
in Spain; when, after a short sojourn, they set forth 
under the sons of Milesius, in search of the Isle of 
Destiny, their ultimate place of rest in the western 
sea, This appears to be the hinge on which the con- 
fusion of Irish chronology turns. There seems to 
have been a long established tradition of settlers 
from Spain having landed in Ireland at a very early 
period. This period has been variously fixed at 
1,300, or even 2,300, years B.c. Now, when once 
the historical Scoti were identified with the legen- 
dary Milesians, the period of the arrival of the Scoti 
in Ireland was thrown back, proportionally, and 
their precursors, the Belgians and Tuatha-de-Da- 
naans, suffered a similar fate, and ceased to be histo- 
rical realities. But as the clue to these errors is in 
our hands, we need not be driven into the regions of 
mythical imagery in search of the people whose 
monuments still awaken the curiosity of the antiquary. 
For if these remains may justly be considered to be 
of a cognate character to those in Brittany and Scan- 
dinavia, if the circle as well as the avenue had its 
peculiar meaning, and both were parts of one system 
of monumental records, then, indeed, we have a 
people in Ireland within historical memory, who 
were doubtless akin to the tribes whose monuments 
are still to be seen at Carnac; the Belge, or Fir- 
Bolg, in fact, whose history dates from a time to 
which it would not seem unreasonable to refer these 
monuments, and in which such rude and shapeless 
symbols might not seem out of place. Mr. Petrie 
is disposed to regard these circles as the records of a 
great and final contest between the Belgians and the 
Danaans, and therefore as of contemporaneous con- 
struction. The objection to this view may be thus 
stated: if such remains are the records of the death- 
struggle of a nation, to commemorate their last ex- 
piring efforts, by whom were these records raised ? 
by the victors or the vanquished? It has rarely, 
potas never, happened, that the vanquished nation 

as been allowed to occupy the field of battle with 
the memorials of its defeat. There is also a great 
difficulty in the time requisite for the raising of these 
monuments, as the circles are of granite, but the dis- 
trict is of limestone, and we must either suppose the 
granite to have been brought from a distance, or the 
country to have been covered with boulders of granite, 
since broken up. On the other hand, if we regard 
this district as a sacred place of interment, either for 
the princely and noble, or for the nation, we avoid all 
tuch @ priori difficulties: and we have here either the 





tombs of the chiefs of the Belgians, like those of the 
royal Scythians of Herodotus, in the district of the 
Gerobi, or a great national sepulchral district, to 
which the Belgians retreated before the superior 
forces of the Danaans, and where they determined, 
as the Scythians of old when pursued by Darius, to 
make their last stand amidst the tombs of their fore- 
fathers. Dr. Twiss concluded with calling the atten- 
tion of the Society to the Cashels, or stone forts of 
polygonal masonry, so frequent in Ireland, and made 
some observations on them in connexion with the 
Danish Raths, or earthen forts. 

Prof. Buckland then confirmed many of the ob- 
servations made by Dr. Twiss, on the comparative 
features of these circles, and of the avenues of Carnac. 
In respect to the coarse amethysts found in the 
neighbourhood of Sligo and in Brittany, which occur 
accidentally in masses of granite, specimens of them 
frequently are found in the tumuli in England, strung 
as beads. The Professor concluded with some obser- 
vations on the peculiar situations in which these and 
similar remains are found, generally in the fortresses 
and districts to the west ; and inferred from this, and 
other points of resemblance, the probability of a simi- 
larity of origin for all of them.—Prof. H.H1. Wilson, 
in allusion to some remarks of Dr. Twiss, on the 
Topes of Afghanistan, observed, that a tope, though 
not a circle of detached stones, still contained the 
element of such a circle. It may be regarded as an 
architectural cairn, with an external coating and a 
top. The topes of Afghanistan have been erected in 
honour of Buddhist saints, or deified mortals, who 
have passed through the different stages of contem- 
plation, and attained perfection. They invariably 
contain a shrine of stones set up on their edges, and 
surmounted with a slab, beneath which are vases, of 
relics in honour of the dead. The size of the tope 
varies with the supposed sanctity of the deceased ; in 
the neighbourhood of it a host of ascetics usually 
establish themselves in caves and tumuli, in which 
these votaries are buried under the protection of the 
shrine of the Buddha, are generally observed in great 
numbers in the vicinity of the topes. On some such 
principle the large number of the circles at Carrow- 
more might possibly be accounted for. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


CONTEMPORARY MUSICAL COMPOSERS, 
FREDERIC CHOPIN. 

Tue publication of Chopin’s Tarantella,—his forty- 
sixth work,*—affords an opportunity to say a few 
words concerning one of the most individual modern 
composers, of which we gladly avail ourselves, If, in- 
deed, from timeto time, we report more in detail on the 
instrumentalists than has been our wont, it is because 
vocal music has recently taken such a stride in this 
country, that we are anxious to see the other branch 
of the art maintain, among our amateurs, its due in- 
terest and importance. The two, indeed, are in- 
separable. Vocal music will only be soundly relished 
in proportion as the science is cultivated ; and when 
this is the case, the choicest utterances of thought in 
sound, (which are instrumental,) cannot but be as 
largely sought for, and duly appreciated by the 
listener as by the participator. 

We have styled M. Chopin one of the most indi- 
vidual modern composers: and, indeed, the man and 
his music are one. The former, frail as a shadow, 
pale, gentle, gracious in demeanour, and as unworldly 
in all his incomings and outgoings, as if he pursued 
his imaginative career in a wood rather than in that 
most worldly of cities, Paris,—offers one of the 
many examples furnished by contemporary annals of 
Music, studied and wrought out poetically ;—that is, 
in harmony and conjunction with other liberal tastes 
and accomplishments, The extreme delicacy of M. 





* Of Messrs. Wesspl & Co.’s edition. It is necessary to add 
this, since the manjer in which these publishers trick out 
foreign music with fantastic titles, is calculated to mystify 
and misled purchasers, to whom the original name of a 
French or German composition is, in nine cases out of ten, 
of no use. 





Chopin’s physical conformation, which makes hig 
pearances in public very rare, and, comparati 
speaking, ineffective, has also had its influences in 
determining the character of his works, It is a 
once to be perceived, that the latter have been Written 
by one endowed with a man’sstrength, but a woman’, 
sensitiveness of finger: and that, in their execuij 
force can be better dispensed with than flexibility, 
Were not M. Chopin's hand, indeed, less vigo: ; 
knit than the hands of the Clementis and Hum 

of the regular and solid school, it would have been 
impossible for him to project, far more to carry out, 
that peculiar mode of execution inculcated in his 
Studies, and without some knowledge of which hig 
music becomes a dead letter. We need but i 

his favourite treatment of the third and fourth fi 
whether they be called upon to enact extensions 
hitherto undreamed of, or in defiance of all esta. 
blished formulas, to pass over or under each 

by way of maintaining undisturbed a particular pog. 
tion of the hand, or of imparting a peculiar emphasis 
to an accompanied melody. So uncouth and wy 
attainable will both these feats be found by 
students,—the stiff, the short, and the heavy 

that here, together with a characteristic, we come 
upon a bar betwixt our author and that general 
popularity which other writers for the pianoforte 
have commanded, 

It is more easy to point out how physical confor. 
mation has superinduced peculiarities of 
than to trace how far, in conjunction with time ang 
place, it has influenced the operations of mind. But 
a certain fragility and delicacy, akin to those of form 
and feature, are discernible in M. Chopin’s compo. 
sitions. He seems incapable of continuous effort. It 
is not by his great concert pieces, or by his one ine 
strumental trio, or by his Sonata (a Sonata in name 
only), that he will be remembered ; but by his Studies, 
his Preludes, his Romances, his Mazurkas—musical 
gems every one of them, to which a single idea oa 
form suffices, or where a prescribed nationality of 
character supplies that filling-up, which one of more 
vigorous fibre will draw from his own stores of re 
source and science. Chopin, however, is not, as the 
foregoing remarks might seem to imply, incapable of 
grand, as well as graceful inventions. One or two of 
his Studies and Preludes have a largeness and dignity 
of outline which more muscular composers might 
envy ; and here and there, in the midst of some 
quaint er melancholy dancing measure, (the latter 
epithet is used advisedly, some of his Mazurkas being 
absolute “ farewells,” or breathings of home-sick. 
ness,) he will break out into a strain as noble and 
stately, as if it belonged to those old chivalric days, 
when the world was so much in earnest, that Revelry 
itself was “a solemn dauncing.” 

We have not half exhausted Chopin's character 
istics ; but some of them are as difficult to catch as 
the tints of mother-of-pearl, and to commit to paper, 
as the irregular but limited music of birds. His 
peculiar harmonies, for instance, which render his 
works, at first acquaintance, so crude and ungracious 
in perusal, are things that must be felt, but which it 
is hard to describe. At first, his constant use of the 
passing note in chords and combinations, will impor 
tune the ear, almost asan annoyance. It is one cause, 
in addition to his predilection for extreme keys, of 
the general pensiveness of colour which pervades M. 
Chopin's writings. He may be often spirited, but he 
is rarely, if ever, brilliant. By degrees, however, the 
listener will find, that constant uncertainty (to ven- 
ture a seeming paradox) produces very nearly as much 
unity and completeness of effect as a general cer 
tainty. The ear, again and again disappointed, will 
begin to regard the natural answer it used to seek 
as the unreal and episodical thing. As to the artistic 
soundness of such a principle of musical colouring, 
much might be objected. We are, however, rather 
attempting to define a manner, than to apportion its 
specific value. But it must not be concealed, that 
such an art of clothing frequently enables old 
thoughts to pass muster as new ones; that,—apart 
from the ethereal sweetness and fancy of many of 
M. Chopin’s motivi,—a fair proportion of his notions 
belong to other owners, so “ rhymed, twirled,” and 
decked out in a rainbow dress of delicate hues and 
imperceptible shadings, that neither pilferer nor 
pilfered is cognizant of the deed; and it is but the 
analyst, who, penctrating beneath the surface, can 
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detect coincidences and similarities too strong to be 
other than the offspring of Memory. 

But we must have done. This Tarantella, though 

and instinct with the spirit of motion, is not 

of its composer’s happiest efforts. It wants 


ee om life and brilliancy. ‘The peculiarities which 


we have attempted to shadow out are everywhere 
nt, and give it a sadness, nay, even a sombre- 

ness of tone, at variance with the recklessness and 

festivity which, by right, belong to the measure. 








Davry Lane.—The restoration of Old Drury to 
the purpose of the Drama, after so long an interval 
of Promenade Concerts and Masked Balls, and the 
commencement of a new régime under the auspices 
of Mr. Macready, gave additional zest to the Christ- 
mas appetite for playgoing ; crowds gathered round 
the doors of the theatre, that would have filled the 
house had it been half as large again, and so eager 
were the audience to vociferate their delight at find- 
ing themselves again in front of a stage, which their 
favourite actor and manager had rescued from base 
uses, that they would not listen even to Shakspeare 
until they had expended their whole stock of ardour 
in greeting him. And well has Mr. Macready 
merited this, and more substantial encouragement, 
for his successful efforts to provide the best kind of 
entertainments that can be afforded, and to ensure 
to all who desire to enjoy them the utmost facilities 
for doing so in comfort, without those sacrifices of 
moral feeling which have, of late years, kept so many 
from visiting the theatre. Every seat, both in the 

it and boxes, is partitioned and numbered, and can 
Ee kept for the occupant during the whole evening; 
while the saloon is converted to its proper use asa 
lounge, being freed from the intrusion of those who 
have heretofore driven decent people out of it. The 
decorations of the house are refreshed, the proscenium 
richly ornamented, and a superb drapery of crimson 
velvet and gold veils the plain green curtain. 

The company, so far as the three first nights’ per- 
formances afford the opportunity of estimating its 
strength, is adequate to the requirements of a large 
theatre, and includes some fine performers that would 
have done honour to the stage at any period ; and, 
which is of great importance to the general effect, 
they are well employed, so as to give scope for the 
talent of each, while the whole subserve to express 
the meaning of the author. ‘The Merchant of 
Venice’ was selected for the opening, though the 
Shylock of Mr. Macready is more attractive as being 
the newest rather than the best of his Shakspeare 
characters: Mr. Phelps, the Merchant, Mr. Ander- 
son Bassanio, Mr. Elton Lorenzo, Mrs. Warner Portia, 
and Mrs. Keeley Nerissa, are all well known to the 
= in their respective parts: a Mr. Hudson, from 

ublin, made his London début as Gratiano, with 
tolerable success, though his gaiety consists more in 
gesticulation than animated feeling ; Mr. Compton 
as Launcelot Gobbo, and Mr. W. Bennett as Old Gobbo, 
Were quaint without vulgarity. The scenery, pro- 
grammes of which are distributed, is admirable for 
the fidelity and beauty of the views of Venice; Messrs. 
Tomkins and Marshall are the painters, and they 
have surpassed themselves this season ; the costumes, 
too, are from pictorial authority; and the scene of 
the Trial, with the Doge in council, looked like a 
realization of a picture by Paul Veronese. ° 

Mrs. Inchbald’s delightful and touching comedy, 
‘Every one has his Fault,’ was played on Tuesday, 
and elicited tears of laughter and sadness alternately, 
as the pleasant and the painful predominated. Mr. 
Macready gave a new reading of the character of 
Harmony, whom he made a staid, sober, family phil- 
anthropist, committing, in right earnest, the pious 
frauds by which he reconciles all the characters to 
each other, and only allowing a sly glance of the hu- 
Morous man to be perceptible. Mrs, Warner, as 
Lady Irwin, gave vent to the emotions of the agonized 
wife and mother with such spontaneous feeling, that 
the whole house responded to the appeal to their 
sympathies; and Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, as Mr. and 
Mrs. Placid, personated the hen-pecked husband 
and the shrew to the life. A Miss Ellis made 
her début as Miss Wooburn, and her becoming 
Person and manner gave promise of an agreeable, if 
Rot a very striking actress. Mr. Hudson, as the 
ome husband, Sir Robert Ramble, was more at 

¢ than in Shakspeare, but his levity was scarcely 





mercurial enough. Mr. Compton as Solus, the old | 


bachelor oscillating between celibacy and matri- 
mony, was comical; and his drollery, though less 
diverting than Harley's, is less obtrusive. Mr. 
Phelps as Lord Norland, and Mr. Anderson as Capt. 
Irwin, were duly impressive; and the little boy 
found a clever and engaging representative in Miss 
Vining. The costumes were modern, but not well 
chosen: the scene of the club-room was very real 
looking. 

The revival of that charming comedy of Shak- 
speare’s, ‘ The Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ is a most 
acceptable service to the lovers of the drama; and 
its reception was such that showed the audience 
appreciated it. Nothing can be more elegant and 
appropriate than the scenery, costumes, and appoint- 
ments, which bring the romance of Italian story in a 
visible shape before the eye, in a succession of beautiful 
and animated pictures. The acting is, for the most 
part, admirable: Macready, as Valentine, has added 
another to the list of characters which his earnest- 
ness, energy, and feeling render interesting in spite 
of preconceived ideas ; and Anderson, as Proteus, is a 
manly gallant, worthy of such companionship. Miss 
Ellis is a graceful representative of Silvia; but Miss 
Fortescue, who made her first appearance as Julia, 
achieved a great success by her impassioned acting. 
In the earlier scenes, where the wilful girl coquettes 
with the letter of Proteus, and revels in the bright 
dawn of her love for him, she is all rapture, her as- 
sumed coyness being but the disguise of her maidenly 
reserve; the leave-taking of her lover steeps her joy- 
ous spirit in tears, and at the discovery of his in- 
constancy she is well nigh heart-broken: the intensity 
of her sorrow is commensurate with the ecstasy of 
her former happiness, and the despairing girl, dis- 
guised as a page, follows the perfidious Proteus like 
one whose existence is linked with his, until his 
repentance restores her to the paradise she had wan- 
dered from. It is true Shaksperian acting: the 
sensibility and delicacy of the enamoured maiden are 
conspicuous in her extremest efforts to be near the 
object of her young affections; the fervour of her 
consuming passion is the fire that purifies her spirit. | 
Miss Fortescue is deficient only in power for a large | 
theatre, but her genuine and spontaneous feeling | 
makes ample amends: she finds her way to the hearts | 
of the most distant of the audience. Keeley is the | 
Launce of the play; no description can do justice to 
his humorous acting. 

The pantomime of ‘ Harlequin and Duke Hum- 
phrey’s Dinner, or Jack Cade,’ is rich in those 
glorious absurdities and exaggerations proper to the 
season, and the scenes and transformations are 
splendid and effective. Duke Humphrey’s dinner 
is most magnificent in promise; and its vanishing 
before the faces of the hungry guests, leaving only 
the skeleton of the feast, is quite in the spirit of the 
proverb. Jack Cade is but a dull fellow, and with 
the Harlequinade the fun ends; though “ Prince 
Albert's stock,” and the inn stables haunted by mul- 
titudinous ghosts of suicidal ostlers and starved 
horses, awaken roars of merriment, and the last 
scene of the Launch is the crowning triumph of 
scenic display. 

Covent GarpEN.—The pantomime, ‘ Guy Earl 
of Warwick; or the Dun Cow,’ is a laugh more 
comical than that at the other house, owing chiefly 
to the antics of W. H. Payne as the renowned cham- 
pion. His return from his pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, is a diverting scene; and if his subsequent 
adventures are less amusing, it is not his fault. The 
moving Diorama, which forms the back-ground of his 
progress, from Warwick Castle to the stronghold of 
the Danish Giant Colbrand, who stalls the Dun Cow, 
is a beautiful succession of pictures ; but what a mis- 
take, to make the Dun Cow an enchanted beast 
with wings! The two pantomimes have many points 
in common: both abound in Christmas fare, of por- 
tentous size, as well as grotesque masks ; and in the 
Harlequinade, Bernard Cavanagh, the Launch, and 
the Infant Prince of Wales, are topics of allusion ; 
but of satire, or, indeed, fun of any new kind, there 
is but little; and the old supply of bumps and 
thwacks seems less perhaps, because they produce no 
effect on such expert gymnasts as Pantaloon and 
Clown. The Covent Garden Harlequin, Mr. Ridg- 
way, jun., is the most lithe and elegant dancer we 
have seen fora long time in the motley; and his 











feats of agility are in character. The best scene is 
the toyshop, where all the toys become anima 
and parade themselves before the eyes of the juvenile 
customers. 

Haymarket.—‘The Land of Dreams; or the 
Man in the Moon,’ is a pretty romantic spectacle on 
a small scale, in which all the comic strength of the 
company is engaged, and Mad. Celeste dances and 
Miss Horton sings. The Demon isa clever gymnast, 
whose feats are as extraordinary as his rivals of D 
Lane and the Adelphi; though Mr. Mitcheson ig 
not quite so comical a sprite as Wieland. 

A Mr. Stuart essayed Jago at this theatre on 
Wednesday; but though we saw him only in the last 
scene, that brief glance did not inspire any wish to 
have seen more of his performance ; he did not meet 
with so good a reception as Wallack in Othello. The 
preposterous exhibition of a chubby cheeked Hamlet, 
with flaxen curls, was a- bit of pantomimic licence 
out of place: Master G. Webster may be a clever 
boy, but it is too much to sacrifice Shakspeare, and 
decency, toa display of precocious talent by no meang 
extraordinary. 

Of the pantomimes at the more distant theatres, 
we cannot take cognizance ; so abundant is the sup. 
ply of holiday fare, that as tasters for the public, we 
have not been able to dip into the side dishes, 
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MISCELLANEA 
Academy of Sci Dec, 20,—A t 
was made of the completion of the great Geological 
Map of France, by Messrs. Dufresnoy and Elie de 
Beaumont. It was commenced in 1823, under 
the direction of the late M. Brochant de Villiers; 
eleven years were occupied in geological researches 








| in loco, and the other seven years in the classifi. 


cation of materials, in drawing, engraving, &c. The 
map, divided into several sheets, is now published, 
with a volume of descriptive letter-press.—A report 
was read on the works undertaken by Dr. Fontan 
and M. Frangois, engineer, for improving the ther- 
mal sources at the Bagnéres de Luchon, in the 
Pyrénées. By driving horizontal galleries into the 
rock, near the old mouths of the sources, they had 
succeeded, not only in obtaining waterin great quan- 
tity, but also of a greater heat. Some of the old 
springs had been dried up in consequence, but the 


| general improvement of the springs was very great, 


and it had been accomplished at a cost of only 
30,800 fr. The works lasted two years.—A series of 
observations and questions was addressed to the Aca- 
demy, from the Minister of Marine, on the natural 
history of the silk-worm, with propagating the growth 
of silk in the West Indies. M. Perrottet had been sent 
out to examine into the best means of promoting this 
object. This gentleman had remarked that silk- 
worms’ eggs carried to the West Indies from France, 
and kept in those hot countries for seven or eight 
years, could not be hatched until the end of eight or 
nine months, notwithstanding the high temperature, 
and then only at long and irregular intervals: but 
when the same eggs were put in an ice-house for 
four or five months, they were hatched within ten 
days from their being exposed to the circumambient 
atmosphere, and nearly all at once. Directions for 
the proper treatment of worms under these circum- 
stances were demanded of the Academy. The sub- 
ject was referred to the Section of Rural Economy. 
—The greater part of this day’s sitting was occupied 
with the reading of medical and anatomical papers. 


Railroads in Germany.—The Prussian State Ga- 
cette gives the following summary of the actual state 
of railroads inGermany :—it is in German miles; 

Miles. 
Lines finished 175} ...- 
Do. constructing 166) .. 


Do. granted 1243... 27,240,000 
Do. projected 363 —_— 


Do. branches 193 43,846,000 

A letter from Baden-Baden says:—The works of 
the Strasburg and Baden railroad, between Kehl and 
Appenwyr, are so far advanced, that next summer, 
the road between Kehl and Obs, the last village 
before reaching Baden, will, it is expected, be open to 
public use. 

Errata.—In the last number, p. 993, col. 3, the title of 
‘Encyclopedia of Rural Sports’ was misprinted Royc ; P- 
991, col. 1, concluding stanza, for “farewell Time, read 
farewell Tim. 
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Yarrell’ 's History of British Fishes. 2nd edition, | The FAVOURITE of NATURE: a Tale. ath edition.« The Visit for a Week ; or, Hints on the Improv Quest; 
enlarged, 2 vols. 31. INGLIS'S SWITZERLAND, SOUTH of FRANCE, &c ment of Time: containing original Tales, Anecdotes from N° Be Quest 
Selby’s History of British Forest Trees. Six Parts, | INGLIS’S TALES of ARDENNES. New edition ...... oe Parts, eact 
at 22. 6/. each. Will be completed in Ten. ARAGO'S POPULAR LECTURES on ASTRONOMY. on: Longman & Co.; Baldwin & Co.; J. Murray; He Mi Histor 
: . wi th ap anatory notes, ALTER K, milton ms Co.; Whi 5. & Co. ith, bi 
Jones's General Outline o of the Animal Kingdom. Ket ty, Esq. With numerous Illustrations skesar 2 Co.; Harve "ke Whittaker & Co. £ baa: Clark, Om ong a 
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ntinued ENGRAVED IN THE HIGHEST STYLE OF ART, FROM DRAWINGS MADE AND SELECTED EXPRESSLY FOR THIS WORK 
, 

MAX By WILLIAM BROCKEDON, Esq. F.RS. 

— Member of the Academy of Fine Arts in Florence and Rome; Author of ‘ The Passes of the Alps,’ ‘The Road-Book to Italy,’ &c. 

‘sper 
fea P, 

» — “ For ever and for ever shalt thou be guished Amat and inent Artists, including among these the names of EasTLake, 
raining % Unto foe Heel and the post Saat at _ Harp1nG, Prout, Roperts, STANFIELD, and Uwins. From such sources the Editor has 
TANY: SF teanken eallannr eae. ns comer, been enabled to select many fine scenes, not hitherto engraved, though associated with 
WILLE And mountains, from whose rifts the bursting floods some of the most interesting and important historical events, and to present from new and 
d Dire ro in bright ramets * — sea: — points those which have already engaged the pencil and burin. 

thou romantic lan aly!— ‘x he Engravings will be executed in the finest line manner, and on such a size as will 
ler to the Mother of painting and owest sounds! Basar Conswats. 7 permit of full justice being done to the various subjects. Among the eminent Engravers 
madon, Amidst the prevailing taste for scenic illustrations of particular countries, it is remark- | engaged on the Work may be mentioned the names of ALLEN, BRANDARD, J. CouseN, 
endix, able that Italy, which furnishes such abundant and interesting materials for this class of | Hignam, R. WALLIs, and WILLMoRE. 
gland, topographical publications, should have been paratively neglected ; for though much The Lirerary Department of the Work will consist of a Descriptive and His’ 
an Eco. has been done by competent masters in a desultory way to illustrate its topography, there Notice of each separate view, supplying to the mind that species of illustration which the 
Irrigati ot yet appeared such an orderly and complete series of views as might claim the title | painter’s art cannot convey to the eye; and a Sketch of such a Tour through Italy as will 
tion, has not yet appe: “ 4 8! y 
: of representing Iray in all its prcruREsgUE features and in connexion with its innumerable | enable the traveller to visit every spot illustrated. Thus giving full effect to the engraved 
o— cxassical and AL iations. No country, assuredly, is more fertile in subjects, | Illustrations, and rendering them the most adequate and interesting portraiture yet pro- 
“es shether for pen or pencil. The mightiest records of the past are connected with her his- | duced of ‘ Italy,—Historical, Classical, and Picturesque.’ 
in.” Atle, Je tory. The noblest efforts of literature, and the most masterly productions of art, blend 
luable.”". J with her annals, and linger in pleasing reminiscence amidst her unchanged landscapes and 


eloquent ruins. Nor is it in her classic history and character alone that Italy excites our Conditions. 





r subject,” imagination or ds our sympathies. Her more recent history teems with high asso- _ The Work will be regularly published in Monthly Parts; each containing Three highly 
ciations. Genoa, Florence, Venice, Milan, are names which at once recall all the splendour | finished line Engravings, with Descriptive Letter-press, printed on Imperial 4to. Paper— 
of the middle ages, in arts, commerce, and literature; the Medici, the Falieri, Dante, | 5!2¢, fifteen inches by eleven—and will extend to Twenty-four Parts. 

IC & & Petrarch, Boccaccio, and others, crowd upon the memory, and invest the land of Italy with The Price of each Number will be— 
d Disease’ a romance which is perhaps even more captivating to the fancy than her classic glories. ED ctrcvnpececheeensecosens 
F The Work now submitted for public approval was undertaken with the resolution of India Paper, Proofs .........000+-seeseeee 
applied to rendering greater justice than has hitherto been done by the painter and engraver, in any India Proofs, before Letters ............-. 
ive form, to THIS LAND OF UNRIVALLED SCENIC BEAUTY AND IMPERISHABLE RENOWN. . ‘ seit aie ai . 
ae Se athjects for illustration have been selected by Mr. BRocKEDon from his own Drawings *4* Of this latter the impression will be strictly limited to Twenty-five Copies. 





and Sketches made during frequent visits to Italy, and from the Portfolios of many distin- PART I. will be published on February 1, 1842. 


oun London: DUNCAN & MALCOLM, Paternoster-row ; 
And BLACKIE & SON, Queen-street, Glasgow, and South College-street, Edinburgh. 
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tified with HP NOVELS, a very large impression (25,000) is exhausted, but a | On the Ist of Feb. 1842, in — 8vo. embellished with ahighly- vented, He likewise submits the following prices of the fashion- 
i Oe - ; finished Engraving on Steel, ; 4: 
ll be h TUESDAY NEXT. . + able letter and note T, now so gene 
Dublin ety Oy 30, leal, HE DAUGHTERS of ENGLAND, their circles: thick vellum letter Paper, stamped with coronet. 

This day is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price Iv. lis. 6d. SEBID RIO’ in SOCIETY, CHARACTER, and RESPON- Fob ee py ag 4 
d Cimbri; closely and beautifully printed, By the Author of ‘ The Women of England.’ any extra expense forthe die. Adhesive wafers stamped from 
id,” &e, EN THOUSAND A-YEAR. Huhar, Gan & Go, Hewente-cteect, Lenten. | the same die, is. per 100. A large and choice assortment of 
opis than Carefully revised by the Author. = Bycoape oo . > eng, mapanen Seaestnns Writing: _— 
8 i edi ; 2, q ICED.—Pos —Blotting Cases, from 1s.—Mordan’s Patent ever-pointed Pen- 
ndividess ey, Sea S Seem, as One, eS Oe OSTAGE FURTHER REDUCE D. Postage cils ‘and Penholders, in silver and gold—Smith and Warner's 
vhen pub 5 , - Covers, lid. per dozen; Postage Envelopes, 114d. per | superfine Water Colours—Post Office letter paper (two sheets, 
mes to be This day is published, dozen. Sold at 62, oundsditch, London, (to circulate lists of envelope, and wax, under the half ounce,) 2s. 6d. the packet, 
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ondon ; eautifully prin in foolscap 8vo. with a Portrait by - | elegant bindings. ress card-plate engrav: nm the 
ay be Kenneth M‘Leay, Esq., engraved in line by Horsburgh, price CHROMATIC MICROSCOPES.—Micro- | manner Guemna ante and 100 extra superfine cards, printed for 

4s. 6d scopic investigations being an essential feature in Physio- | 5s.—HOPPE, 79, Strand. two doors east of Salisbury-street. 
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Afew copies remain of the Large Edition, which, with Proof | jogical Study, the research can only be satisfactorily developed | ESSRS. BARRY & SON beg to inform the 








Impressions of the Portrait, may be had at 15s. icati matic Lenses, but hitherto their ex- 
‘TONS. m. Blackw & Sons, 45, George-street, Edinburgh ; and Sanaive Character yb ~~ such from general use. A ; Public, that they are enabled to supply the best sapere 
5s. cloth 2, Pall Mall, London. li can now be supplied most effectively constructed, | fine LETTER PAPER, stamped with crest, coronet, or initials, 
ay i int ill, d Tri Stand, two Sets of Achromatic } @t 32s.: beautifully finished in silver or goid, 55s.; superfine 
he Cherry PRESEN SON. with Jointed Pillar and Tripod Stand, two ci r 7 , ain! 

2 SENTS FOR THE SEA ” Object-glasses, two Huygenian Eye-pieces, forming a combina- | Note paper, at 22s. ; in silver or gold, 45s. per ream each, without 
-_ © WORKS BY MR. KEIGHTLEY. tion of Five Magnifying Powers, varying from 30 to 250 times | ay extra charge for the die. Wafers ma also be stamped 
s. 18mo, AIRY MYTHOLOGY. with Plates and Wood- | Linear, or 900 to 62,509 superficial measurement, clearly defining | from the same die, in either plain or assorted colours, silver, or 
c, and part P id the markings of the most difficult test objects, Scales of the | gold,at ls. per . or 8s. pert Crests fashionably 
nuation of cuts. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo. 159. half-bound. Podura, Brassica, Ehrenberg’s Infusoria, &c., a Condensing | engraved on name plate, 6s.; without the crest, 2s. 6d., and 100 
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ei Mythology of Ancient Greece and Italy, with | Pese"7 Case. peice 2 tte, Banafactured and gold by A; Ate: & ot Uibion snd peager bos en i sonata collet bottles, 
“ by ae 4k . ician, "4 -street, Liv 3 raham . . 

sons,’ $ Plates, vo, 2nd edition, considerably enlarged, cloth, 20s. Dancer. in, Cross-street, King-sirest, Manchester ;and ‘Abraham match glasses, almanacks, pocket- 8, c- imens of en- 

The Same, Abridged for the Use of Schools, with | & Co. 82, Queen-street, Glasgow.—The usual discount allowed | gravings may be seen at their warehouse, 122, Bishopsgate-street 
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All well bound in cloth and gilt, or in half morocco. 


ly inf that the following recent acquisitions may be had in any. number, on the usual terms. A detailed Remainder Catalogue 
7 ee Anticon ill be supplied po in any number, with blank for name, on application to York STREET, Covent Garpey, 








Cloquet’s Great French Work on Anatomy. Anatomie 
de |'Homme, ou Description et Figures de toutes les Parties du Corps Humain, com- 
plete in 5 vols. folio, with 310 fine plates ; published at 241, reduced to 10. unbound, 
or in 3 vols. half-bound morocco, top edges gilt, 137. 13s. 


Sporting, by Nimrod, embellished with 38 beautiful engravings, 
ue of British Field Sports, after Landseer, Cooper, &c., imp. 4to.; published 
at 2/. 2s., reduced to 12. 8s. in extra cloth, gilt edges. 


—— The Same, India Proofs; pub. at 3/. 3s., reduced to 2/. 2s. extra cloth, gilt edges. 
Parkinson’s. Organic Remains of a Former World, 


being an Examination of the Mineralized Remains of the Vegetables and Animals of 
the Antediluvian World, generally termed Extraneous Fossils, 3 vols. 4to. with 54 co- 
loured plates, exhibiting above 700 Fossil Specimens; pub. at 102. 10s., reduced to 4/. 4s. 


Introduction to the Study of Fossil Organic 
Remains, especially of those found in the British Strata, intended to aid the Stu- 
dent in his {Inquiries respecting the Nature of Fossils, and their Connexion with the 
Formation of the Earth, 8vo. with 10 plates, exhibiting 220 Fossil Specimens, price 12s. 


t’s (Capt.) Diaries.im America, with Remarks on its 
Institutions: both Series, 6 vols. post 8vo.; published at 3/. 3s., reduced to 18s. 


Olla Podri consisting of his Diary on the Continent, 1835- 
1837, and various Tales, Sketches, &c. 3 vols. post 8vo.; pub.at 1/. 11s. 6d., reduced to 9s. 


Hunter’s Hallamshire Glossary, with the Words used in the 
West Riding and Halifax, post 8vo.; published at 8s.; reduced to 5s. 


Heath’s (Charles) Illustrated Books, viz. 

Bulwer’s Leila, or the Siege of Granada; and Calderon, the 
Courtier. Royal 8vo. illustrated by 16 most beautiful line engravings; published at 
ll. 11s. 6d., reduced to 16s. 

The Same, royal 8vo. India proofs; pub. at 2/. 12s. 6d., reduced to 1. 5s. 

James’s Book of the Passions. Royal 8vo. illustrated by 16 splendid line 
engravings ; pub. at 1/. 11s. 6d., reduced to 16s. 

The Same, royal 8vo. India proofs; pub. at 22. 12s. 6d., reduced to ll. 5s. 

t’s (Capt.) Pirate, and the Three Cutters. Royal 8vo. with 

20 beautiful line engravings, after drawings by Stanfield; pub. at 1/. lls. 6d., reduced 
to l6és. 

The Same, large paper, imp. 8vo. India proofs; pub. at 27. 12s. 6d., reduced to 1. 5s. 


Blessington’s (Countess of) Confessions of an Elderly Gentle- 
man. 8vo. illustrated by 6 most beautiful line engravings; published at 14s., 
reduced to 8s. 


Confessions of an Elderly Lady. 8vo. illustrated by 8 most beau- 
tiful line engravings; pub. at ll. ls., redfaced to 9s. 


Hansard’s Book of Archery; being the complete History and 
Practice of the Art, interspersed with numerous Anecdotes; thick 8vo. (500 pages), 
with 39 beautiful line engravings, of which 15 are exquisitely finished by Engleheart, 
and others, after designs by Stephanoff; including a full-length of Her Majesty, in 
costume; pub. at 12. lls. 6d., reduced to 15s. 


The Same, India proofs, gilt, cloth; pub. at 27. 12s. 6d.; reduced to 1l. 5s. 


Gideon Giles, the Roper, by Tuomas Minter. 8vo. with 36 
illustrations, 1841; pub. at 13s., reduced to 6s. 6d. 


Gulliver’s Travels, PictoriaL Epitton, with copious Notes, a Life 
of the Author, and an Essay on Satirical Fiction, by Dr. W. C. Taylor, of Trinity Coll. 
Royal 8vo. illustrated by upwards of 400 beautiful woodcuts after the masterly designs 
of Grandville, 1841; pub. at 1/. Js., reduced to 12s. 


Asmodeus$ or, the Devit on Two Sricxs, by the Author of Gil Blas; 
a new and greatly-improved translation by Joseph Thomas; illustrated edition, with 
200 spirited and clever woodcuts by Tony Joh t; imp. 8vo. 1841; published at l4s., 
reduced to 10s. 6d. 


Seymour’s Humorous Sketches, comprising 86 exceedingly 
clever and amusing Caricature Etchings, engraved on steel, illustrated in Prose and 
Verse, by Alfred Crowquill; 2 vols. in 1, royal 8vo. 1841; reduced to 18s. 


Chinese as they are: their Moral, Social, Political, Military, and 
Literary Character; a new Analysis of the Language; with succinct Views of their 
principal Arts and Sciences, and Commerce, by G. T. Lay, Esq., late resident at Canton, 
and now acting interpreter to Pottinger’s Mission ; 8vo. with numerous woodcuts, 1841 ; 
cloth gilt, with Chinese figures on back and sides; pub. at 10s. 6d., reduced to 6s. Gd. 


Sanderson’s (Bishop) Sermons, witha Life of the Author by 
Isaac Walton, and an Introductory Essay by the Rev. Robert Montgomery ; 2 vols. 
8yvo. 1841, extra cloth; pub. at 1/. 4s.; reduced to 14s. 


Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, 2 New Translation, with 
copious Notes by Lane, 3 vols. imp. 8vo. illustrated by 1000 engravings on wood; pub- 
lished at 4/. 4s., reduced to 27. 12s. Gd. 


Atlasses: Lizars’ Edinburgh General Atlas of the World, 
completed to the present time (1841), including the Rail-roads, with a General Index $ 


royal folio, 69 large whole-sheet Maps, coloured ; published at 6U. 6s., reduced to 3¢. 3s., 
half-bound morocco, or russia. 











— Wilkinson’s General Atlas: imp. 4to. 46 Maps, coloured; published 
at 11. 16s., reduced to 12. 5s. half-bound. 


; Wilkinson’s Classical and Scriptural Atlas ; with Historical 
and Chronological Tables, imp. 4to. 53 Maps, coloured; published at 2/. 4s., reduced 
to ll. 11s. 6d. half-bound. 

























Armeria Real de Madrid 3 imp. folio, with 80 large and beautifully 
coloured plates of Ancient Arms and Armour; pub. at 11/, Lls., reduced to Bd a, 
elegantly half-bound morocco, gilt edges. 


Biographie Universelle : the Articles contributed by upwards of $99 
of the most distinguished French Writers, e. g. Sismondi, Barante, Cuvier, G 
Malte Brun, Ginguené, De Sacy, Biot, Humboldt, &c. 52 vols. 8vo. sewed; pub, a 
24/., reduced to 12/. 124. 

Fine paper, 52 vols. royal 8vo.; pub. at 37/. 16s., reduced to 161. 16s. 
Vellum paper, 52 vols. royal 8vo.; pub. at 52/. 10s., reduced to 212. 

Brulliot, Dictionnaire des Monogrammes, Marques Fi 
&c. avec lesquels les Peintres, Sculpteurs, Graveurs, etc. ont designé leurs Noms; 3 
vols. 4to. last and best edition, with many thousand fac-simile cuts of the Marks of 
Painters, Engravers, &c.; pub. at 3. 16s., reduced to 2/. 8s. cloth lettered. 

—— The same, elegantly half bound morocco, gilt edges, in 1 thick vol., 27. 12¢. 4, 

@ This excellent and comprehensive work is highly valuable to the collector of Painting 

and engravings. 

Burke’s History of the Commoners of Great Britain 
and Ireland ; 4 thick, closely-printed volumes, large 8vo. with the latest additions, 
just published at 32 12s., reduced to 2/. 16s. 


Daniell’s Oriental Scenery and Antiquities; 6 1 
elephant folio, 150 plates, finely coloured and mounted; published at 210/., reduced to 
52/. 10s., richly half-bound morocco, full gilt backs and edges, in 3 vols. 

Espy’s Philosophy of Storms; thick 8vo. just published 

ton, U.S. 1841. lbs. 

Gallery of the Old German Masters, formerly at Stuttgari, 
now at Munich; 2 vols. elephant folio, 115 magnificent plates in lithography, height. 
ened by tints; pub. at 105/., reduced to 36l., richly half-bound mor. gilt edges. ' 

Munich Gallery of Pictures, called the “ Pinakothek ;” 2 vol, 

ndid 


atlas folio, 142 sple lithographic plates by Strixner, on India paper ; published af 
31u. 10s., reduced to 162. 16s., richly half-bound mor. gilt edges. 


Leuchtenberg Gallery of Pictures, at Munich ; atlas folio, 32 
splendid lithographic plates, on India paper; pub. at 12/. 12s., reduced to 6. 65., richly 
half-bound morocco, gilt edges. 

Greville’s Cryptogamic Flora, comprising the principal Species 
found in Great Britain, inclusive of all the New Species recently discovered in & 

6 vols. royal 8vo. 360 beautifully coloured plates; pub. at 162. 16s., reduced to 8, &,, 
half-bound moroceo, uncut. 

Hall’s (Rev. Robert) Works, with Life by Dr. Gregory, and an 
Essay by Foster; 6 vols. 8vo.; pub. at 3/. 16s., reduced to 2/. 2s. cloth lettered. 

Hope’s Costume of the Ancients. New Edition, considembly 
enlarged, 2 vols. royal 8vo. with 32] fine plates; formerly published at 4/. 4s., reduced 
to 27. 12s. 6d. cloth lettered. 

Howard’s Colour as a Means of Art; post 8vo. with 8 
coloured plates, pub. at 10s. 6d., reduced to 8s. 

Lindley’s Ladies’ Botany. 12mo. numerous woodcuts; pub 
12s., reduced to 7s. 

The Same, coloured plates; pub. at 12. 1s., reduced to 12s. 

British Fruits $ 3 vols. royal 8vo. with 152 beautifully-colourel 
plates, drawn by Mrs. Withers; pub. at 10/. 10s., reduced to 5/. 5s., half green moroced 
extra, gilt edges. 

‘ _ *,8 
M Culloch’s Statistical Account of the British Empire, 


2nd edition, enlarged; 2 thick vols. 8vo.; pub. at 2/. 2s., reduced to 1. 8s. 


Pictorial Edition of the Bible, illustrated with upwards of 100 
woodcuts of Historical Events, Landscapes, Natural History, Costume, and Antiquities 
with Original Notes; 4 vols royal 4to.; pub. at 4/. 14s. Gd., reduced to 32. 3s., cloth, 
richly gilt sides, contents lettered. 

2 . Sa: e 

Pictorial Edition of the Common Prayer, illustrated with 
upwards of 700 woodcuts, with Notes and a History of the Liturgy, by the Rev. Dr 
Stebbing. Imp. 8vo. ; pub. at 1/. 11s. 6d., reduced to 18s., cloth, richly gilt sides. 


Robertson’s Paraguay, and Francia’s Reign of Terror; 3 vols. post 
8vo.; pub. at ll. 11s. 6d., reduced to 12s. 


Selby’s magnificent Work on British Birds, containing 
exact and faithful representation, in their full natural size, of all the known Species 
found in Great Britiain. 2 vols. elephant folio, 228 plates (containing 388 figures), 
beautifully coloured; pub. at 101/., reduced to 312. 10s., elegantly half-bound moroce, 
gilt edges. 

Shaw and Bridgens’s Furniture, with Candelabra and Interit 
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